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INTRODUCTION, 
— — D— 

THE . following Letters were written 
without the moſt diſtant view of 
| their being ſeen by the publick eye. 
Their ſole intention appears upon the 
face of them. The compliance with the 
deſire of a noble young friend to com- 
municate his own, and to receive the 
thoughts of his correſpondent upon thoſe 
great and intereſting ſubjects, CI VII, 
IInzRATT and GovxzxMENT.— Subjects 


2 peculiarly 


Lad” 
peculiarly adapted to the contemplation, 
and becoming the attention of a Briton. 

The ſpecious and artful publications of 
ſome over-zealous friends to the pretend- 
ed natural rights of man; and the popular 
arguments, in the harangues and pam- 
phlets of our modern Patriots, had begun 
to ſuſpend the ingenuous and independent 
mind of this young nobleman. Warmed 
by a generous attachment to the happi- 
neſs and welfare of mankind, and impelled 
by an innate love and reſpect for the con · 
ſtitution and government of his country, 


he was on the point of doubting how far 
theſe laudable affections were com patible; 
and whether an honeſt man could preſerve 


iwiolable his loyalty and allegiance, with 
his primary duty to humanity. Upon 


the firſt ſenſations of this dangerous ſcep- 
ticiſm, he candidly opened his mind to the 


11 

Author of theſe letters, to which cireum- 
. See n 2 

0 — ent 2 matter of don. 
| ſideration in what manner this great ſub» 

ject ſhould be examined, in order to re- 
move thoſe doubts; and it was reſolved 
to prefer a candid and fair examination of 
the writers upon it, and particularly of 
hoſe who wrote for the preſent time, and 
with the greateſt reputation. | 


8 About this time, one of the boldeſt 

and moſt renowned champions of „e 
the Rev. Dr. Price, had publiſhed his 
+ Obſervations on the Nature of Ciuil Li- 

berty, the Principles 'of Government, &0. 
"Theſe had been read by our young ſcep- 
tick, but read ſuperficially, as he after- 
wards confeſſed j they were operating. 
however, like an envenomed arrow that 

a 2 deſtroys 


t 3: 
deſtroys by a ſimple ſcratch; and there 
can be no doubt that many, at this mo- 

ment, feel the poiſon rankling at their 
hearts, from the ſame ſkin- deep manner 
of reading. Unfortunately ſuch ĩnatten- 
tion, ſuch taking of ſentiments upon 

truſt from the reputation of the writer, 

is not conſined to youth Authors of a 

certain ſtamp do not ſeruple to write 
idly and daringly, under the general cer- 
tainty of being read ſuperficially,/': : 


It was; reſolved, therefore, to make 
choice of Dr. Price's Onszxva Tons, &c. 
for the firſt ſubje& of our conſideration; 
and the writer of the following letters 
engaged himſelf, very ſacredly, to lend his 
moſt candid attention to the employment; 
and to deliver his ſentiments upon the 
ſubject with the utmoſt ſincerity. It ap- 
pears that moſt of theſe letters were 


15 xili 1 
written in the year 1777. From that 
time they have lain by almoſt forgotten, 
and would have remained ſo, had not 
ſome” late publications, with tlie corte- 
ſpondence of ſome of our political writers 
with the volunteers of Ireland, and, par- 
ticularly Dr. Price's Letter to the Secre- 
| tary of the Committee of Citizens of 
Edinburgh, occaſioned a reviſion of them. 
The dependence of theſe oiroumſtances 
upon each other is evident; and if the 
effect of theſe Oꝭſervat iont, &c. is ſtill 
operating, every antidote to their miſ- 
chief ſhould, on that aceount, be ealled : 
into operation. Were it, therefore, ne- ; 
+ ceffary to aſſign any reaſon for ſending to 
the preſs, at this date, what has been ſo 
long written without any ſuch intention, 
tis may be fufficient; and there is the | 
ſtrongeſt preſumption, that the Reverend 
Doctor could not, in foro conſcientiæ, 
N plead 


- Sw #8 


(i ] 


plead fo juſt a zeafon for his original pubs. 


» * a 
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That the ſeparation of the American 
Colonies from this country has been 
effectuated, fince that period, is no objec» 
tion. It is not, it never can be too late 
to conſider, and to expoſe to publick 
view, the real cauſes. of that ſeparation. 


I beſe evidently were the efforts of àn 


inveterate and diſcordant oppoſition, agree» 
ing in no point, but that diſgraceful ob- 
ject, ſo: often fatal to the true intereſts of 


this country, the lift of power. — Hence 
the ſtruggles of the leaders of faction to 


overturn and ſeize the adminiſtration 3 
and hence the inceſſant labours of their 
creatures and dependents, who, by in- 
ſlammatory harangues, at publick meet- 
ings and aſſociations, and by miſchievous 
* * W s, worked aſſi- 
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16 ** 1 
duouſly in their ſeveral wap, to 
the con fuſion of the too patlent and mo- 
derate friends of their country and o 
the effectual encouragement of its enemles | 
both foreigts and domeſtick. Such unn - 
tural children it can never be too late t6 
detect and to expoſe; tuch dangerous ma- 
chinations it is, at all times, the duty of 
honeſt men to examine and to confound. 


But the danger of the famous publice- 
tion under conſideration, is not confined | 
to the point alluded to: It is fraught 
with more ſerious and inteſtine miſchief; 
and while its oftenjiblt drift is to fres 
America from the pretended yoke of Great 
Britain, it is lily and inſidiouſly ſapping | 
the very foundations of the Batrisi Go- 
 VERNMENT itſelf, 


a ncedleſs to add, in this abs; more 
intro- 


{xi 1] 


introductory matter upon the ſubject of 
Dr. Price $ work z it will undergo a more 


minute ſcrutiny i in the following Letters, 
But it is neceflary to premiſe, that the 
whole intention of . this correſpondence 
would not have been fulfilled by the in- 
veſtigation of this Author alone. The 
important object of Civil Government in 
general, and of our own in particular, 
was to occupy us; and if the eaſieſt and 
| moſt natural mode of accompliſhing our 


endeavours was to ſubject to our conſi; 
 deration the ſeveral Authors who had | 


treated. i it; the taſk does not end with the 
Reverend Doctor. More have been read 
with that view and as this intercourſe 
has been continued by interyals, the pub- 
lick may, upon a future occaſion, be 


again appealed to, in a continuation, of 5 5 


letters upon the ſame, and, perhaps, other 
ſubjeRts ; $1 2 that diſcouragement, 
which, 
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views of the undertaking, the writer is int 
Shines to enen N Rag his cee 


In the porlut of this halls; PEPE 


for Conſtitutional Information has afforded 


the moſt defirable aid, and a great variety 


of the beſt ſubjeQs. ' Fhis ſociety, which 
boaſts ſome of the firſt names in this coun- 
try, not only for their nobility and high 
rank, but for their abilities political, 
eccleſiaſtical, legal, medical, and com- 
mercial, is for nothing more reſpectable 


than its anxious and laudable endeavours 4 
to inſtruct the lower claſſes of the people, 


in the true knowledge of their conſtitu- 
tional rights and privileges, of which the 
great majority are ſo unfortunate as to 
have no conception. Preſerving untaint- 


ed their veneration for, and allegiance to 


ay bet of kings, and the moſt perfect 
foo 


_— 


- 


WI 
form of government, from à motive of 


pure generoſity and magnanimity; this 
been inceſſantly labouring to convince the 
people, that their perfect conſciouſheſs of 
enjoying freedom is a dangerous ſecurity, 
and no proof of their being freemen; and 
that they may really. be- ſlaves, though 
their untutored minds in this wholeſome 
ſtudy, and tg facilitate their advancement 
in the ſcience of combating; poffible evils, 
is to procure ſuch compaſitions, or to 
make extracts from ſuch beoks as are cal- 
culated to enforce theſe ſalutary doctrines. 
---Theſe they print at the expence of the 
ſoclety, and. diſtribute gratis to the great 
_—_ * fication 0 "_ iterate 


os 


* 
* 
XX I 
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not, however, calculated far the poor and 
unlearned: g They are ſometimes addreſſed 
to the better ſort; ; and often intended as 


a compliment a flattering. mark of ap- 


probation to the reſpectable Authora. 


More of theſe may, perhaps, be the ſub» 
jest of ſome future letters; for it may 


fairly be concluded, that ſo ſelect a holy 


of ability and wiſdom, as this ſociety. ex- 
hibits, muſt have made the beſt poſſible 


choice; and that the works, they have 


honouged with their notice, muſt contain 


the ſtrongeſt arguments in favour of the 


fyſtem they eſpouſe, Amongſt the fore- 
moſt of theſe, are Dr. Pzxjcx's OH 
Hors; but what this is intended to intro- 


| Guce, and which may ſerve as a ſpecimen 


n what may follow, is a reſalution 2 
this faciety, of April 19th, 1783, ( has 
* eee NN 


* te 


* 


1 pliant dependents, but ſenſible and 1 in- | 


La. 


4 to bis Grace the Archbiſhop of Cllrs 
« bury, by Richard Lord Biſhop of Lan- 
4. "IA be Og in the News 8 55 n 


e With wy to the influence of the ; 
* Crown, T have conſidered it in the fol- 
1 lowing manner: In the embarraſſing 
1 ſituations of private life, we all ac- 


« knowledge the propriety and feel the 
« utility, of conſulting not humble and 


"665 dependent friends.“ % # » 
Gig tg lis gills > * 
«© This obſeryation is certainly as appli- 
<< cable to the concerns of publick as of 
Wy private life: the advice of an indepen- 
dent Parliament is as ſerviceable to the 
« Crown, as'that of an independent friend 
is to an individual. We know by 
hom it was ſaid, where no counſel is, 
8 e fol but in the multitude of 
* coun. 


* 


1 
«-counſellors there is ſafety ; and we know 
too that the wiſe king who faid: it, 
_ + would have-ſaid no ſuch thüng, had he 

ſuſpected that an external influence, 
„rather than an internal conviction, 
would have rendered his multitude of 
«© counſellors all of the ſame mind. 3 
« e TORT 
L 13138 and 1 verily believe 
I am far from being ſingular in my 
„ notions, I take this opportunity of | 
+ publickly declaring to your Grace what 
I have a thouſand times before declared 
a to my friends in private, that I never 
< entertained the moſt diſtant deſire, of 
44. ſceing either the democratical, or the 
ariſtocratical ſcale of the conſtitution, 
<<. outweigh the monarchical: not one 
.<<.jot of the legal prerogative did I ever 
„ with to ſec aboliſhed: not one tittle of 
:M the king's influence i in the ſtate to be 


« deſtroyed, 


(ws ] 


_ 4+-deſtroyed, except ſo far as it was ex- 
« tended over the deliberations of the 
«6 hereditary Counſellors of the Crown, 
« or the parliamentary Repreſentatives of 
the People. Ion I have wiſhed, and 
„Ion (wich heart as loyal as the 
that aw influence of this kind may be 
tend to the conſervation of the genuine 
conſtitution of our country; to the 
'4 honour of his Majeſty's government; 
% to the ſtability of the Hanover ſueceſ- 
*« fon and to the promotion of the pub- 

lick good. Had the influence here 
1 ſyoken of been leſs predominant of late 
years; bad the meaſures of the cabinet 
been eanvaſſed by the wiſdom, and tem- 
pered by the moderation of men, exet- 
eelſing their free powers of deliberation 
2 5 3 5 4 « for 


1 


for the common weal, the brighteſt 
jewel of his Majeſty's Crown: had not 
« heen tarniſhed ; the ſtrongeſt limb of 
« rudely-ſevered from ita parent ſtack L 
„make not. this remark with a view of | 
criminating any ſet of miniſters, (for . 
«. the-beſt may be miſtaken in their juulg- 
mente, and errors which are paſt ſhould 
4. be forgotten, buried in the zeal: af al 
« parties; to reftify the miſchiefs: they 
have occaſianed) but Gmply- to ſhow, 
by a recent example, that the inſlurnce 
<« of the Crown, hen gzerted: by the Ca- 
« binet, oyer the publiek Counſellors of 
the King, is a circumſtance fo far from 
being to be wiſhed by his true friends, 
that it is as; dangerous, to the real 
_ ©. intereſts and. honour of the Crcaun 
_ * irfelf, as it is odious to the people. 
< and deſtructive of puhlick Liberty 5 
* 1 


L * ] 

it may ᷑ontribute to keep 2 Prime 
. Miniſter in his place contrary to the 
* ſenſe of the wiſeſt and beſt part of the 
1 community; it may contribute to 
& kerp the King himſelf unacquainted 
e with his people's wiſhes, but it cannot 
do che King or che State any ſervice. 
To maintain the contrary is to ſatirize 
4% his Majeſty's government it is to inſi- 
& nuate that his views and intereſts are 
 « ſo dis- joined from thoſe of his people, 
that they cannot be effsQuated by the 
4 uninfluenced concurrence of honeſt men. 
It is far beneath the character of a 
« great and an upright monarch, to be 
_ + ſuſpeCted of a deſire to carry any plans 
« of government into execution in oppo- 
_ «-fition to the ſentiments of a free and 
20D enlightened Parliament ; and the Mi- 

« niſter, who. ſhould be baſe enough to 
on { adviſe bim to adopt ſuch an arbitrary 

5 « ſyſtem 


[ww]. 


u ſyſtem of government, or Would fupply | 
the cotrupted means of carrying it on, 
«would deſerve the exeeration of everx 

4 man of integrity, and would, probably, | 
*. ſooner or later, meet with the deſerved 
deteſtation of the pringe himſelſ 4 


* 

| . 
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ee rut orileg #595 16 h hond 7” 
The above political touch Sets 6 0b. 


eus itſelf rather awkwatdly: upon che 
Biſhop's  ece/eSaftitallarrangements;) It 
has thè appearance of a mere Herr d æuvre 
| in the feaſt, to which his Lordſhip has 
invited the publick./ But tlie Right Re- 
verend Caterer knew ĩt to be fofavoury a 
morſel to the palates of ſome of his choſen 
gueſts; that he could not withſtand the 
temptation of thruſting it in, at the riſk 
of the ſ ymmetry of his entertainment. 
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We We us dns ang and Geben 
affect to ſuppoſe it, is, indeed, the great 
cee eee, 
wel inside Un abümd of chirprevaiing 
error, will-allo-prove the futility _ 
| faſhionable cry-aftor rom who 
a or even parliamentary, upon 
ſuch Principles, that #6, as thoſe Which 
Form, every atterapt to reour ta. Prin | 
| ; | ' 1 * dan | 
.FOW'S: ebe we re 
e nuf originate in the notion '« tha 
| the Influence. of the Crown bur 17 
ee n ae e wo I 
«+ . ee 76. ee 


% rt 4 
py © 282 

es art} 1 = 

Gori; 119 
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eeful, chat 
1 * * 


— 


of the mower very glaringly erinced hie 
are living examples enough to bear teſti- 
that meaſure---it may be added, to the 
wiſdom of moving a queſtion; the fucceſs 
could exift that-infuence, when a MaJo- - 
RITY vas permitted to ſupport ſucb a 
coaſiſteney was the whole of that famous 
Mazauvre and ite conſequences, that it is 
hardly poſſible to write upon W | 
without eee of its _. | 


Bu we cannot „ 
ſubjoct Some of the bongf gentlemen, | 
Kr bog | | who 


ee o ie e 


La 


po e that wiſe majotiry;/ wer 8 
afterwards aecuſed-of not following: up 
| their ſucceſs, and were even taxed) with 
being actuated by a very contrary iuflu · 
ence to that which their vote tended to 
deſtroy. This paſſed at the eve of a ge- 
neial election; and the fear of lofing their 
ſeats was ſuppoſed to operate pretty 
ſtrongly with ſome of the members upon 
that occaſion. With this light thrown. 
upon it, the whole matter exhibits a con+ 
teſt, which ought to open the eyes of the 


moſt prejudiced. A fair conteſt between 
the influence of the Crows and that of the 


People, in Which the latter prevailed, 
How, then, does it appear that the yrfb. 


WT 18. 8 M180 YO; 916 [27 
This habit of the day, which is 
ſometimes ſaid to operate inviſibly in the 


: ee o the e ee, of its 


. members 


* 


[ax ] 


| members: ſometimes: in Atte 8 


ſhould ſeem a kind of nameigſi malady, a 
 nondeſeript in the catalogue of political 
evils, which it is extremely difficult to 
© handle; or even to catch. In one view, 


and, conſequently, of good order and go- 
vernment; and, in another, we are taught 
to eſteem it the bie: and deſtruction of 
our deareſt intereſts. With one ſet of 


5 


hing that is praiſe · worthy 3 with the 
ſume men, in auather ſituation, it totally 


changes its nature, becomes odious, 5 


and deſerves the execratioi of my 


. beg e ct bin 10 U 


5 theſe craic 41 1 
ee ſhall ſubſide, under which the 


"IRAs not the reaſon of men are in- 
liſted, | 


_ themſelves, and ſometimes in the Crown, | 


it is the ſupport; che very ſoul of ſociety, = 


men it is virtue, patriotiſm, and every 


1 * 
1 
1 
. 
1 


- 


/e 
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| hiked, u wel be as evident-as light/ that 
influence,. when exerted for the intereſt 


and Happineſs of the community, is me- 


ritorious and divine; when made ſubſer . 


intereſt, and ambition, in whatever rank 
e eee 8 


| OY orga bl. 
10 3 within out exa- 


- mination; to view this influence in a 
ſmaller ſcale, let us take it home, and 


reference to the conduct and iutereſts of 
men; in all moral or political diſquiſttions, 
it is wiſer and ſafer to appeal to practier, 
than to recur to theory. It is, however, 
a lamentable truth, that the latter. 18; at 
this day, almoſt . unjverſally prevalent: 
"HOO miſtaken examples of an · 

| 4k _ 73 


Jab] 


18 
our zutho 
theoriſts, 

oracular 

certain 


orators harangue, 
_ writey and our 


att a 

Y 64 

beings, and ideal ftates ; OW! 10 

p | ji WIT ON Dees 
? things, as they ih = 

_ conſidered nor underſtood. Let us; then, 


examine influence it in a nars 

” B nene a | 
circle, 

nower 


of landed property, ee 
men 


From the loweſt labourer 
connections. 


to the tenan he be a 
whether | 

| t of a farm, 6 : : 

£ | er or not) from him to the baikffs 


ſe to their 
and from theſe to 
and agents, 


lord; there il a al and re- 

muſt prevail a "wh : 
Fe ates tie of - intereſt, This | funda 
. | 0 


1 with fo m e "= 
e tal maxim 


18 that it virtue 
100 4 | o , f 


honeſty prevail, this tie of 
and 2 ee The conta wo 
TEES i es ee: ond 5 
argue we e 2 


„ 
A 
tiquity, 


L. 
ſanguine advocates for the natural rights 
of men, and the abolition of inffuence, 
will not maintain, thats diſhoneſty and 
vice ſhould mot be ſubject to reſtraint. If 
we argue from what: it, we muſt every 
day perceive the neceſſity of ſtrict go- 
vernment, and the influence which is 
inſeparable from/it; if we conſider what 
template influence iin its moſt amiable 
: ſhape; 'but; in ſome form on other, it is 
as necſſary to ſociety, as light or food. 


5 4 :, 68 a Nin De 24 * VR Fe? 


To returo,then, to our chain of connec: 
tion betweeti our man of propeity, his 
ſervants, tenants, &c. it is evident that 
their true intereſts are retiprocal. They 
depend on each other; they live for each 
other; and the deratigementof-one of theſe | 
links becomes the malady of the whole. It 
would be the partof folly and inexperience 
1 | 10 


„ 
Cp \ 


* 


TY 
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' the diſadvantage of the reſt; and whoever 
would create jealouſics, and foment diflen- | 
tions 40 ſuck a little ſtate, would riſk its 
ruin, whatever private benefit might ac- 
crue to himſelf. The influence of the 
and be ſpontanecuſly received as ſuch, as 
that of the parts muſt neceſſarily do on 

each other and if prudence, quſtice, be- 
nevolence, and wiſdom direct this influ- | 
ence, no part of this commonwealth in 
epitome can complain or ſuffer, but from 

its own * or h „ 


tf! 1 * 2 4 : WY yi T 


80 far for the ene ee {4 
A Fel of this little ſociety:---It makes 
cconomy: It is a planet with its ſatellites, 
ODE wind er ſimilar bodies, 


wen : 


tem and this centre is government. The 


5 12 | 
 w6undthe great centre of the whole ſy 


ſame attraction, the ſame ſpecies of influ- 
ence keeps theſe in their great orbit, which 
retaius the ſatellites to their/prictaries > 
The ſame virtue, the ſame putity of prin · 

_ ciplemaintalithe order and regularity of 
boch; the fate departure fromm the line of 
truth deſtroys them. It will, however, 
be neceſſary to quit this alluſion to pre- 
vent an objection, which may eaſily be 
__ foreſeen. It will: be urged, and truly, 
that the adherents to, or dependents on 
| landed property ure not quite fo ſoteibly 
25 attrafteds as are farellites' $6 their prima- 
lies; nor does any abſolute neceſſity bend 
them to the ſume orbit. If their private 
| Inteteſts attseh them to their principle, 
"they have alſd publick 6oricertis veſted in 
chose of a certaire deſcription, by the laws 
| Wwe try, independently of every 
581 other 


{ame} 
other human being. But can it be fop- 


poſed that the (generality of men of this 
claſs ate ſufficiently inſtructed to turn 
vileges ? Will not diffidence,or, perhaps, 
a degtee- of | indifference on points of 
them to ſubmit theſe truſts. (for truſts # 
they are as well as privileges) to more ju · 
ral inequality, even amongſt themſelves, 
jr ny a s and is it 

not 


6 plavis the whole dufiitſe of 16- 
by PRE. the relation between the coyſti- 
tuent and his delegate, and of theſe with the nation, 
in alight in which they ſeem not to have been con- 
part towards the whole of the general combination 
of intereſts, which the Engliſh conſtitution exhibits, * 
that the freeholder, and the pot boiler; is anſwerabte 
for the choice of his repreſentative to the whole eom- 
munity, from the King to the child of the peaſant in 
the cradle. The faſhionable leſſons ſo afiduoully | 


amm 
people, 


+ 


| 
| 
| 
1 
. 
| 
| 


not evident; that the ultimate direction 
will be repoſed in the head of ſueh an af; 
ſociation? where virtue, gbod faith, and 
_ confidence form the connection, this muſt 
happen; and that too with perfect ſatis- 
faction on one part, and without the leaſt 
exertion of power, or undue perſuaſion, on 
the other. Let the trarmeſt zealots or 
e unaliengble- rights of mankind, the 
moſt inveterate enemies to ariſtocratig in- 


of e and oh pions are defective. 


Ws „ Their 


people, © that all power CEIRPP in them, 
_ * and all government is calculated for their ſole good,” 


Li 


fluence ſay, wherein theſe evident decrees. 


is contracted, fallaciaus, and miſchievous: fo far from 
this, they are reſpanſible even to the Peers (Who are 


| ſuppoſed to have no concern in the election of the 
Commons) fur the part they take. ĩn forming che body 
of repreſentatives. A cool and attentive inveſtigation 


Houſe of Commons will prove this, and ſhew the 
abſurdity of his rendering account ſolely to his con- 


ſtituents. Neither can he, or his conſtituenta, be lite. 


une accpunt; but wen 5 


* A 
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| Reg * of the ſtate. 
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Their ſole: enemies are mifrule, malero- 
lence, and evil. OOO z hon 


N Sel $365 T% $291 Ar "£243 b 6 th1%7 * $9454; 
be, ſame niode of reaſoning, 3 
ſuews the felicity refulting from this 


| ſpecies of virtuous influence, and volun- 


tary: dependencein the contracted circlewe- 
have deſcribed; is as applicable to the exs' 


neQtions;---the ſame habits of mutual love; 


cement, and ſecure the different members 
of a great empire, and thoſe of a ſmall 
family: and, as long as we remain the 
children of earth and iniperfe&ion; the 
ſame evil paſſions of avarice, ambition, 
revenge, pride, and impatience of controul, 


will looſen the bands of ſociety; and with 


them thoſe, which, in the good order of 
things, ſhould connect, in a cordial reci- 
procation of intereſts, the ſubjects e 


_- 


TIN 


wT That nm Grabs in b 
world of imperfection affords no argu· 
ment againſt this mode of reaſoning. In 
the contrafted community above men- 
tioncd, the labourer will ueglec his work, 
turn poacher and thief; the yeqman his 
plain. of he knows not what, to confurs 

out af his reach. To ſuch! -eccentrick 
deings, (and there are too many of them) 
who move-not within che leſſer orbit of 
tho natutal influence we are contending 
for; there are others, whoanfwer perfectly 
in che larger ſphere. © The poacher, che 
 eountry=thief, the ale - houſe politician, 
bave-their counterparts in high-life; and 


ta 
FP WS. garden or the Gſh- 


pond - of his protector and benofathag,. 
were he born to ſuch privclages, would re · 
joice to rum his friend at a gaming table: 
would deride every degree of morality, 
from the firſt rudiments of good breeding 
to the more important duties which vir: 


niate thoſe who are in authority over him, 
| in deſpite. ofthe moſt ſubſtantial marlæs of 
| grace and favour he may have received 
from thoſe who! hold that authority. Men 
of this-icaft, i krhother-Jticia club: in 88e. 

| James's ſtuset, ar an ale hauf 16 Yorke jy 
or _ eee ee i : 
jw a roche ates 15 
they ſubje& to no other? Are they con- 
drious of perfect independence? Alasd how 
miſarably is this term miſunderſtood and 
= | 
_- with 


tue enjeins: and would reſiſt and cnlum - 


with perfect folitude 3 and the moral agent 
who diſclaims the guidance of virtuous 
ſhve of his on paſſions, or of thoſe of 
deſigning and aſpiring men, to whoſe 
ſervice he devotes himſelf. Influence, in 
ſhort, of the good,” or the bad kind, is as 
leceſſary to humanity, as light: or attrac 
tion. In the governing part of mankind 
it is natural, and, in a great degree, ne- 
ceſſary; in the governed it is ever to be 
ſuſpected, and is generally working 46: 
wards ſome ſiniſter end. If  unduely or 

uncoũſtitutionally exerted by the firſt, thet 
are thoſe who are anſwerable for it; but 
in the laſt, where it is 1 
is amenable bo Wu ogy r 


: . — { "> T3 4 
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_ W this e to 
that particular influence, which the Biſhop 
of: — much 3 


pious 


n 


/ - 


F Ln 
pious ſolicitude to ſee- diminiſhed, the in · 
floence of the erown; it muſt be confeſſed 
that his lordſhip ſeems to labour under 
ſome diſadvantage in the diſcuſſion of it. 
As it may not have happened to him to 
have been formerly much in THE KTR o 
MajzsTY, it may not have been by that 
immediate influence that his merits are re- 
warded with a mitre. Tar penetrating 
and diſcerning eye, which poſſeſſes the gift 
of preciſe and juſt intuition to an extra» 
ordinary degree, muſt have diſtinguiſhed, 
and have depoſited, in the moſt faithful 
and retentive of memories, that truly paſ- 
toral mien, that ſedate, and placid aſpect; 
through which, even that ſagacious ob- 
ſerver could not have traced. the leaſt 
mtl of diſlatisfattion, ſelf-intereſt, am- 
Vition, luſt of power, impatience of con- 
troul, or any of thoſe turbulent paſſions 
50 ** ſo long diſtracted his unhappy 
Sr 0 9 


E 
country. To doubt that the exaltation of 
ſo fair and independent a character would 
have been the royal wiſh, would be to 
„ fatiriſe his Mafeſy: * and if this has 
been obſtructed by the concealment of 
| thoſe amiable qualities; ; arid tlie protno- 

tion to the See of Landaff has been the 
% good work of another influence, it muſt, 
as hath been ſaid lay the Biſhop under ſome 
diſagreeable difficulties in the diſcuſſion 
- a (hits W ſubjeRt. 1 


The Right Reverend Prelate\ is n 
| acquainted with the heart of man, and 
the reſtleſs paſſions, to which the greateſt 
and ableſt are liable, really to cheriſh” the 
| expectation, that the zeal of all partiesꝰ 
can ever operate to * rectify the miſ- 
5 & chiefs,” which they themſelves have o6- 
| cafioned: As long, therefore, as inſſu- 
Hide Will be exerted. to undermine and 
SYT1509 © -- h | ſhake 


Fw] | 
ſhake the pillars of government, ſo long 
will it be incumbent on government to uſe 
it in its own ſupport.ι Recent exam- 
ples“ are not wanting to prove that this 
- influence, of which the Biſhop ſo griev- 
ouſly complains, has not been ſufficient to 
protect the crown in the exerciſe of one of 
its moſt juſt and conſtitutional rights, 
the choice of its owti ſervants. The very 
mien who, with every art, and by every 
inſtrument, laboured to reduce that influ 
ence,” found it, themſelves, too weak to 
maintain them in that power, which at 
length they obtained. They felt them 
ſclves under the diſgraceful neceſſity of 
acting diametrically oppofite to their for- 
mer principles, aud were raiſing and © in- 
creaſing” a more dangerous influence in the 
teeth of that very people, on whoſe ſervile 
aud hackneyed ſhoulders they before rode 
to attack and . diminiſd it. Can any 
210 C 2 thing 


60 


ching be more evident than this truchz 
and will not every ſenſible and moderate 
man bluſh at the unjuſt and infidious uſe 
of the word influence, which has of lat 
dern fo prevalent ? TOR? | 


| e TR IT e 
A canvaſſed by the wiſdom, and tempered 

by the moderation” to which the Biſhop 
alludes in the foregoing extract; it would 
be hard to ſay what might have befallen 
the brighteſt jewel of his Majeſty's 
*« crown, and the ſtrongeſt: limb of the 
« Britiſh empire.” That wiſdom, and that 
moderation actuated, as they certainly 
were, by an inveterate oppoſition to every 
meaſure of government, were by many 
thought to have contributed largely to the 


boſs of that jewel, and the amputation of 
that limb. Such intemperate efforts of 


ſiuch abilities could not but dangerouſly 


5 


clog the wheels of the Nate; and it 
notorious, that the moſt ies 
were uſed to render abortive every meaſure, 
taken for the ſecurity of that jewel and 
limb ;---means which, in former times, 
would have been juſtly perilous to thoſe 
aan 


1 


— ſhall be really wit 
| and woderate; when the whole wiſdora of 
our abet men ſhall operate barmonix 
oufly. to the ſame falutary ends; when 


avarice, jealouſy, reyenge, and ambiti- % 


on ſhall no longer bave place in the 
einde of the great---** and the Lomb foall 
« lie down with the Lion; Then will 
the yirtuous hopes of the good Biſhop be 
fulfilled, if ſuch he can ſeriouſly enter · 
tain: then will all influence ceaſe, except | 
that of grath, purity, and rig lit: 
e will ths jnfatqazed ſpirit of dit 
„ 


f ä 

content and diſaffection begin to pete | 

| ceive, that THE BRIGHTEST 
5 IN THE CROWN RECEIVES rs 
x LUSTRE- FROM THE V IRTUES 

, WHICH WEAR r. * — 2 dit 11 

nat! 64 , 

Tri bs, therefore, Gerdt to be wiſhed: 

0 that the deluded may ceaſe to be alarmed 

at a Lr 54 has been artfolly 


. 


| that the good prelate, amongſt cas reſt, 
will kindly reconcile himſelf to that In. 
Fuente, under which he enjoys his preſent 
exaltation-—An' influente which, as long | 
as human nature labours under its tie? 
| ceffary iniperſe@ions, muſt involve this 
country 1 in its ruin, whenever its enbinifes 
| Hall 'compals 3 its abolition.” e 1 5 1 
| N Fun Tt ie coco 
But i it ** me to return to che chlef 


fubject of the” followi wing Letters. The 
_ ; | 22 priter 


L n 
writer of them confeſſes himſelf ta havs 
been ſo ill informed, as not to have; ſeen 
a volume of Dr. Price's, before nine of theſe 
Letters had been in the preſs. This 
volume. is intitled, 8e 7 wo Trafts on Civil | 
Liberty, the War with America, &c. &c. 
- © wwith'a general Intruduction and Supple- 
＋ ment. The two tracts, the firſt of which | 
is here publiſhed i in its eighth edition, are 

thoſe of + bis Obſervations on the Nature 
« of Civil Liberty : and the additional Obs 


7 * fervations” upon the ſame ſubje;which 
the writer of theſe Letters had only Teen 


in their ſtate of ſeparate pampblets, and 
had made the ſubſequent remarks, in his 
correſpondence with hi 8 friend, when the 
firſt was in its thitd edition, and the laſf 
in its ſecond. This eighth edition or 5 
the firſt of theſe pamphlets is aich to eons 
tain ebrrections and additions, Which 
N n be taken notice of without ſuch 
probable - 


# 
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"That part of Dr. Price's Peg which 
treats of +. the debts and finances of the 
ling dum, is totally omitted in this.cor. 
reſpondence, The writer does not preſume 
ta enter the liſts with the Reverend Doctor, 
upon. the article af calculation, however 
ſincerely he might with, that 2 ſubject of 
Great, Britain had not taken ſuch, paips.ta | 
publiſh to the world, ſo ynfavourable 2 
ſtate of her finances, (whether juſt or not) 
ſo diſheartning to her loyal 6. and 
io encouraging to her ene: No 
notice, therefore, would have bern taken 
of this volume, in this place, were it not 
* hot Ot We. * The General 
„„ 0 * 
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ehe latter account is right, the people 
have nothing to do with their own go- 


6 "M _ of as he pleaſes, Civil Govers 
mx * gor 


1 5 * J 
The otheratcount is, chat Civil Go 6 


_ «© vernment is an ordinance of the Deity, 
« by which the body of mankind are given 
up to the will of a few; and; conſequenit- 


ys that it is a ttuſt from the Deity, in 
the exeteiſe of which Civil Governors 


. are accountable only t to him. = EE 
| „% r D w „⁵ẽ „ # 
„ 
light, che people in every community, 
are their wi legiſlators. All civil 
_ authority is ptpperly their authority; 
d eivll governort are only publioſervants; 


3 * 16: e account is 


« and their power, being deÞgated, is, by 
its nature, Hmiled;—On' the contrary, if 


« vernment They are placed by their 


Maker itvithe ſituation of cattle on an 


«eſtate which the owner has right to 


1 
5 


ik 1 
40 nors are a boch of maſters ; and their 
4 power is a commiſſion from heaven, 
«held by Divine "right, and Uinbouided 
Gin" its extent,” 2h COON. 
r ene 7 Ne 
Now were this really a fair ſtate of thi : 
— queſtion, it would, indeed, be „im- 
portant in the higheſt degree which of | 

10 theſe accounts we ought to receive:® 
But the truth is, that neither the ote nor 
the other of them can be received, as here 
: ſtated ; a they Wing both in part true, but 
in a much greater part lake ——If 
man be by nature intended for ſociety, and 
if bociety cannot ſubliſt without laws, 

Govern ment muſt be a divine "inftitution : 
1 is not, therefore, ue, that <'Govern- 
ment 1s an ei nt conteibdd by. buman 

6 true it may be, « that 

T the power of civil governors 18 4 dele- 
1 * gation or truſt from the people, ſot 


9 gaining. 


1 

« gaining ſecvrity agzinſt oppreſſion.” 
Neither canit be true, that © the people in 
v every; community are their own Ie, 
| 66 lafors, and all civil authority their 
4 authority;” for they cannot both give 
and rerain ; nor actually paſſeſe what they 
have delegated. ---» Government implies 
Auliction. (Whatever diſlike the Reverend 
DoRgr may have to this vgly word) and, 
conſequently, there can be hb 
Where 4 e. 0 


"The agement of 66 Ihe ade * 
is to the fyll 20 pofair;: It has been glow. 
ed, that. « Civil Goverment is an ordi · 
nance of theDeity; but ĩt does not follow. 
from thence that the ſequel of the propo- 
fition-is jut. It would more than border 
on impiety, to ſubſcribe to ſome parts: ofit I 

angit cannot be ſyppoſed that the Reverend 
| iouſ en, 4 


t t 1 

tis ſenſes, will adopr a ſingle artiele bf k. 
| mus the Darn It bis lait wiſdom 
cher weale tad ith perfect hun old, as it 
were iuſtinctively, ſeek the protection of 
Government---Is it, therefore, a neceſſary 
conſequence, that he gives them wp to the 
will of a ftw?” Let us earneſtly intreat 
this Reverend Gentleman, who ſo kindly = 
tales ſuch itifitire pains for the fole' good 

and inſtruction of mankind, to inform us, 
if nature has not implatited in all men a 
property—if' theſe can be: ſecured other- 
wiſe than by laws and government if 
the operation of nature, in this inſtance, be 
not that of the Deiſy; and, conſequently, 
if the deſire of good government be not 
implanted by bim in the human heart. If 
' this be granted, let us farther beg to be 
informed, whether, from this propenſity 


to , 


5 1 


to government, by divine impulſe, it muſt 
. by abſolute neceſſity, that govern- 
is immediately a truſt from the 
Deich, in the exerciſe of which civil go- 

« vernors are accountable only to bim; 
To bring this important queſtion home, 
we may hope, for example, that the 
people of England are not ſo far abandoned 
by the Deity, as not to partake of that 
| ſalutary impulſe, which. is not refuſed to 
| the reſt of mankind They deſire, and ĩt 
1s the divine will of God and nature that 
they ſhould deſire, good government. Are 
A they therefore, « placed by their Maker in 
« the ſituation of cattle on an eſtate, which 
6, « the owner has a right to diſpoſe of as he 
6 « pleaſes ?---Have the people of England 
40 not bing to. & with their own, govern- 
0 ment? Are their civil governors a 
« body of mapters ; and is their power a 
a © Commiſion from, em, beld & divine 


46 « right, 


ts 


% 
u rfgbr, and unbounded in its extent . 
Are theſe calamities the infallible reſult of 
the divine decree, that man ſhould feck 
government, and is all this ſeriouſly the 
opinion of the Reverend Author? 


= . * 9 1 
9 0 i * ? A. 
: a . a «4 — F 
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lt gives him,” he ſays, “ concern to 
« find that he cannot remove the miſap- 
q prehenſions of his ſentiments on CIVIL | 
„LIBERTY AND GOVERNMENT, 
„ into which ſome have fallen:---He'is 
« (hi charg ed Ae maintainin 0 opinions | 
« which tend to ſubvert en bo. 
© rity.” Atid"this'is all (poor man!) he 
hasdone to give countenance to the charge. 
It is truly a compaſſionate caſe % How, 
indeed, can it be pretended, as he ſays 
himſelf, <« that he has aimed at defiroy 
* ing all authority ?”-—- All that he bas 
© meant to maintain is, chat "Legitimate 
75 Genen _ the dominion of men 
| 66 over” 


„„ tr) 

tibi trifle for uhich he contends; and yet 
people are ſo unjuſt as to ſuppoſe that his 

arguments tend to the ſubverſion of all 

puthority 05, 0.5“ 


ente beben hopes. 
is admirable through the whole of this 
reaſoning;ʒ nor is it leſs ſo in vrhat follows: 
He takes occaſion, in this place, to remind 


1 WS 5 hn e e eee 


«« admiration of ſuch. a conſtitution of 
* Government as our own would be, were 
_ * the Houſe of Commons a fair repreſen- 
* tation of the kingdom, and under no 
„ undue influence.” A few pages farther, 
mentioning our ill ſucceſs in America 

in a ſtile of evident exultation, he exclaims 
E And what do we now ſee ? Agre at 

GY e Likely to be formed, in mw 

; - <6 


[ti * 


« 4 all our "efforts, 1 free communities 
« under Governments which have no.reli- 
« gious teſts andeſtabliſhments !---A_new 
fers in future annals, and a new open · 
ing in human affairs beginning, among 
the deſcendants of Engliſhmen, in a new 
% World;----A riſing Empire, extended 
« over an immenſe Continent, without 
_ * BisHoes,----without NoBLEs,----and 
without Kines.” | 


O the depth of the riches of the wiſdom 
a f God! How FOOTY are his 
"66 eng 10 | 
The Houſe of 8 and hs wa 
_ influence to which it is ſubject were, juſt 
above, the only obſtacles to that admira- 
tion of our conſtitution, which this gen- 

tleman has ſo « repeatedly declared.” 
"Bs us candidly aſk, whether theſs three 
d | n 


| emphatieal words in bis own capitals do 
not afford ſome reaſon to ſuſpect this re- 
peated declaration. If Brsnoes, NosLEs, 
and Krres made no part of the conſtitu- 
tion, we may fairly conclude, from theDoc- 
tor's on words, that admirable as it is, it 
would be better entitled to bis admiration. 


It may be neceſſury ſo far to beſpeak 
the candour of thoſe, * who may do the 
following letters the honour of peruſing 
: them; as to guard againſt the ſuppoſition 
that the writer can be fo viſionary as to 
exhibit ideas for realities. It is one thing 
to diſcover truth, and another to enforce 


the obſervance of it; and however de- 


, - *voutlyat were to be wiſhed that moſt of 
the ſubſequent maxims were as ſtudiouſly 
practiſed, as they are practicable; to ex- 
pect it, would be to expoſe an unpardon- 
able ignorance of human nature. While, 


1991 


+.) 


Ea 
in ſuch a world of depravity and imper- 
fection, men will be ſound to publiſh 
docttines, and to excite notions of power 
where the exertion of it would be dan- 
gerous, it may beat leaſt allowable to com- 
bat their arguments, by unveiling the 
truth in fairer colours than we can, per- 
haps, ever hops to _— it. 


If it be beyond human vidio to trace, 
with preciſion, thoſe ſacred lines, which 
exactly ſeparate the powers and privileges 
of men in different ſtations and functions, it 

muſt be equally difficult to con fineheir ex- 
ertions within thoſe bounds, which it may 
be in the reach of that wiſdom to preſcribe. 
The right of reſiſtance in the people, for 
example, cannot be diſputed; but where is 

that intelligence that will venture to aſcer- . 

tain the limits of its operation, the time 
and circumſtances which eall for its energy 
d 2 and 


LE 


and where, ith, is that ſuperior force, 
which can ſet bounds to that energy, and 
check it at the preciſe point which may 
notoriouſly have demanded its exertion ? 
The danger, therefore, of ſuch doctriue is 
evident, and this mode of combating i it is, 
at leaſt, 1 OY ten 


I, aw; Gia of the following pictures 
are drawn with too flattering a pencil, let 
it be remembered that the artiſt did not in- 
tend, or expect that they ſhould be viewed 
as real portraits. The features are exactly 
delineated, and in their due proportion. 
If, by evil paſſions, they are diſtorted into 
unnatural and ungraceful poſitions, it is 
no more the fault of the paiuter, than that 
of the ſculptor, becauſe neither man nor 
woman have been found equal in beauty 
to the Venus de medicis, or the Belvidere 
ek 1s in our duty to pre, 

ſerve 


1 * ] 


ſerve thoſe features in their natural and 
graceful form, as well for our own ſakes, 
as of thoſe around us: And if inſtruQtors, 
ariſe: who make it their buſineſs to encou · 
rage theſe monſtrous diſtortions, there may 
be ſome merit in exhibiting the divine 
countenance n r 1 


n 


wt 


It may be FOLD e to intro- 
duce the plan of a parliamentary reform : 
in the thirteenth and laſt letter, by any - 
obſervations in this place, ſince it is ſuffici 
ently prefaced by the two letters which 
precede it:—But as the public may fairly 
be ſuppoſed to be ſurfeited with this ſub- 
ject, and diſinclined to the examination of 
any thing under that title, it may not be 
amiſs to ſay, that this ſcheme bears not the 
ſmalleſt reſemblance to any thing yet pub- 
liſhed. While it attempts to ſhew the 
fallacy and impracticability of moſt of the 
plans 


C 
plans hitherto exhibited, it tends, however 


paradoxicat it may ſound, to reconcile the 
printiples of them all. It ftrikes directly 


at the root bf evety ſpecies of corruption, 
and renders: meffeftual every kind of in- 
fluence, except that of truth and virtue. 
If it ſhould be found to poſſeſs theſe qua- 
lities, what a burden will it not take from 
the ſhoulders of every virtuous adminiſtra- 
tion, and what are the advantages which 
the nation may not _— . ſuch a 

meafure! | 


\ - ERRATA 


— 


E R R A T A. 


INTRODUCTION. 
P. 30. I. 9, for Camelion, read Cameleon. 


L ETTERSS. 


13. 7, for Principal, real Principle. . 
89 1, for binds, read deyotes. | 


169. 3, for artiſts, read artiſt. 


181. 3, for this fide the Atlantic, read 
this fide of the Atlantic. 


' 187, 10, for or, read and. 
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Er 
. My dear Lo x p, 


Arived yeſterday at my retire- 

ment, where I need not ſay 
how much I enjoy a little peace- 
ful ſolitude, after the hurry and 
diſſipation of London. Whenever 
this humour ſhall change, you 
will ſee me again in town. The 


facility with which I can indulge 


in this pleaſing viciſſitude, and 

the comfort of reflecting that I agg 

maſter of my perſon, my property, 
174.5. 3 | 


B 1 
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1 1 
my opinions, my language, and: 


my time, are circumſtances which 
no conſideration ſhall, and no 
human power can, deprive me of. 
And yet were I not, with my pro- 
perty, poſſeſſed of a ſmall freehold, 
according to Dr. Price, I ſhould 
be a fave! Arguments on paper, 
and truth in practice, are often at 
variance; and many a ready writer, 


as well as ready talker, has argued 


himſelf out of his own; common 
ſenſe.---Every man ought to be, 
and every prudent and reaſon- 
able man is, ſatisfied and happy 
with this portion of liberty. It is 
the part of a monkey to be con- 
T tnually galling his loins, by run- 
ning to the extent of his chain. 


. 

You will perecive that I have 
already obeyed your commands; 
and F will confeſs that, fince my 
arrival, I have read, with all the 
candid attention in my power, Dr. 
Price's Ob/ervations on the Nature 
of civil Liberty, &c. &c. -I find, 
7 in this pamphlet, much matter 
that calls aloud for pußlict refuta- 
tion; and I am ſorry, both on 
your account and my own, that 
even the private remarks you have 
required at my hands, will far ex- 
ceed the bounds of a poſt letter. 


- You are inclined, I perceive, to 
think favorably of theſe obſerva- 
tions, as Tam of your opinion and 
ti but it were an ill com- 

Bs © - plies 


3 


pliment to them, to eſteem it ne- 
ceſſary to put the leaſt reſtraint 
upon mine, to make them coin- 
cide. You deſire, like a friend, 
my honeſt thoughts; and, to ſay. 
the truth, a man, who ſeems. to 
ſubſcribe to that doctrine of perfect 
liberty, which runs wild through 
every page of the pamphlet before 
me, muſt neceſſarily be offended = 


b Wed ſentiments. 


| But 1 0 Amar by the 

arrival of the poſt; and lo! the 
firſt article of the paper, on which 
I caſt my eye, contains © the ge- 
% nuine copy of the thanks voted. 
i by the Common Council to the 
"Me e Dr. Price, &c. &c. for 

« having 


1 
4 having laid down, in his late pub- 
s lication of Obſervations, &c. Ge. 
« thoſe ſure principles upon which 
l alone the ſupreme legiſlative au- 
= thority of Great Britain over her 
« Colonies, can be juſtly or benefi- 
«cially maintained; and for hold- 
ing forth thoſe publick objects, 
4 without. which it muſt be totally 
indifferent to the kingdom; who 
c are in, or who are out of power.” 
---That is, They publickly thank 
Dr. Price for having laid down 
principles for the maintenance of 
an authority, which he abſolutely 
diſavows; and for holding forth 
publick objects (if this can be un- 
derſtood) to guide thoſe in power, 
whoſe power he diſclaims. GS 


The 


* 


The ſame reſpectable Court 
proceeds next to the reſolution of 


approaching the thegne, to aſſure 
His Majeſty, in crm of the moſt 
profound reſpect and humility, 
that he himſelf, the grand coun- 
eil of the nation, and his miniſters, | 
are totally incapable of judging 'in 
matters of policy and govern- 
ment; that they know not the 
difference between rebellion and 
loyalty; and'that the Lord Mayor, 
the Aldermen, and the Common 
Council of the City of London, 
are the only ſtateſmen in the na- 
Gow | 


Let us take another view of 
this matter; and, if poſſible, let 


. * 
w + , 


(4-1 
us examine it ſeriouſſy. An au- 
thor writes a flaming pamphlet full 


of republicag goctrines, and pub- 
liſhes it in g ace of govern- 
ment, under Me reign of as vir- 
tuous and as parriozick a prince, 
as ever ſat upon a throne. In 
this work, he inveighs againſt the 
whole legiſlature of his native 
country; and openly abets the 
moſt foul and unnatural rebellion 
againſt the ſtate. For this ſignal 
proof of his patriotiſin, he is pub- 
lickly thanked by the Court of 
Common Council of the metropo- 

lis; and, if the paper ſpeaks truth, 

has the honour of receiving the 
| freedom of it in a gold box.---Lay 


your hand on * boſom, my 
friend, 


(92-1 
friend, and tell me from your ho- 
neſt heart, if theſe are Signs of 
llavery „and if t o not rather 


point towards oy Wy "as de- 
Poti 8 £5 : 


That we may judge fairly of 
the wiſdomof the Common Coun- 
cil in this matter, as well as of 
the few who ſeem to have adopted 
the ſame ſentiments; (for party- 
rage alone cannot ſurely carry 
men ſuch lengths) let us follow 
Dr. Price, carefully and impar- 

| tially, through the material parts 
of his Book; and let us examine 
how far they will ſtand the teſt 


of candid reaſoning, - | 


The 


— 


„ 
The Doctor begins by giving us 
to underſtand, that, in order to 
judge properly gf. the preſent con- 


duct of the hies in North 


America, we mal 
ideas of liberty 7: — and of 
civil liberty in particular; that he 
has himſelf conceived theſe correct 
ideas; and (though with great re- 
luctance and pain) that he cannot 
avoid eaſing himſelf of them, 
which he will endeavour to do 
with as little offence as poſſible to 
any * ot; ah 2155 


; 3 his firſt ſection ex- 
hibits liberty in all its ſnapes, upon 
its broadeſt bottom: here he lays 


the foundation of all his ſubſe- 


quent 


1 
quent arguments; here he has 
fixed the root of his liberty- tree. 


Should this fougy ation and this 
root fail, his nents and his 
tree muſt falk t the ground: — 
let us, therefore, examine the firſt 
carefully, before we truſt ourſelves 
to the ler, 8 


But before we proceed, it may 
not be improper to obſerve, that 
the Doctor himſelf ſeems kindly 
to beſpeak the caution of his rea- 
ders, by ſomething very like diffi- 
dence of his own hypotheſis, 


He begins this firſt ſection with 
definitions of liberty, under the 
_ diviſions of Pan, m10- 


rat, 


„ 


and then modeſtly | obſerves; 


That according to theſe definitions 
$6 there is one genera] idea that 
„runs through them all, viz. the 


idea of felf-direfion, or felf- 
government. That is, if 


theſe definitions are Juſt.----- 
Again, „Within the limits now 
mentioned, liberty, fays the 
author, & may be enjoyed in 
d every paſlible degree, from that 
which is complete and perfect, 


to that which is merely nomi- 
nal.“ That is, F the li- 
mits I have deſcribed can exiſt 


otherwiſe than in idea. Again, 
« Of fach liberty as I have now de- 
8 : 66 feribed, 


Hr. Price's Obſ. p. 3. b. 5. 1h; 


1 

& feribed, it is impoſſible that 
there ſhould be an exceſs.” © 
Perhaps ſo:· but does it not appear, 
by all theſe cautious ſalvos, that 
the Doctor himſelf ſeems to doubt 
whether, as men are formed, and 

the world is conſtituted * 

can —_— 
2! „Whatever his real opinion of 
this matter may be, I ſhall ſubmit 
it to your's; and ſhall, for that 
purpoſe, return to his definitions 
of liberty. It ſhould ſeem that it 
is perfect liberty for which he con- 
tends ; and every thing that comes 
not under that denomination is, 


with. bim; Aavery. Let us ſee 
5 Whether 


- 54. O. p. 13. 


L 3 
whether perfect liberty can, in the 
nature of ſublunary things, have 
exiſtenee; and, following the au- 


thor's diviſions, let us * 1 
phyſical liberty. 


« By phyfical liberty, 1 mean, 


ſays. he, „ that /princigfl, of g / 


„ ſpontaneity, or ſelf-determination, 
« which conſtitutes us agents.” 
And again, a little below he adds, 
« Did our volitions originate not 
„with our/efves, but with ſome. 
« cauſe, over which we have no 
power; or were we under a. 
© neceſſity of always following 
« ſome will different from our 


3 own, we ſhould want phy/ical 
* * 


| ! 
“ liberty.” * And from hence 
he concludes, that Without 
«© dbyfical liberty, man would be 
4 machine acted upon by me- 
„ chanical ſprings, having no 
principle of motion in himſelf, 
s or command over events; and, 


* theiefore, incapable of all 1 me- 
tit and-demerit.”* 


Did not theſe fundamental po- 
ſitions afford a ſpecimen of the 
authors method of reaſoning, 
through the whole of this work; 
and were it not expedient to pre- 
pare you for it thus early, it would 
be unneceſſary to dwell on a ſub- 
jet, of whach he does not, I be. 


lieve, 


- 4Obſ. p. 3-4. e Ib. p. 5. 


13 x 2.3 

lieye, make much. uſe in the 6. 
ſequent part of his pamphlet. 
But you will do well to obſerve, 
that the Doctor inſiſts that man, a 
material as well as ſpiritual being, 
if he wants perfect /elf-determi- 
nation, and if even his loco - mo- 
tive volitions are ſubject to any 
power ſuperior to his own, muſt 
be a machine. So kindly intent is 
he upon preſerving his readers 
even from phyſical ſlavery, that he 
ſeems to forget the inſuperable 
laws, by which all atter is bound; 
that he and the reſt of us, whe- 

ther on this, or the other ſide 
of the Atlantick, muſt gravitate 
in ſpite of our teeth; and that not- 
* all his ſpontaneity, 


2 


kb 16 


. Jelf determination, and volition, he 


never will ſoar aloft. 4 


kn Aon in Len, nigroque gel. 


What De. Price :rncenclt by his 
definition of moral liberty, and 
how it applies to his general plan, 

is difficult to conceive. Moral 

6; liberty,” ſays he, © is the 

« power of following, in all cir- 

e cumſtances, our ſenſe of right 

« and wrong; or of acting in con- 

ce formity to our reflecting and 

« moral principles, without being 
controuled by any contrary prin- 

7 + 2 ciples. yt 
e HE Te, « He 
| . x f Obſ. p. 3. | 


1 7 5 
He whoſe perceptions of mo- 
ral obligation are controuled by 
his paſſions, has loſt his moral 
liberty; and the moſt common 
language applied to him is, that 
«he wants ſelf-pov ernme nt. 8 
Without morul ligerty, he is a 
« wicked and deteſtable being, 
*ſubje&t to the tyranny of baſe 
< luſts, and the ſport of _yy yu" 
« i” e | 


This is word for word Dr. Price's 
definition of moral liberty, whieh 
L confeſs myſelf unable to under- 
| ſtandjotherwiſe than as militating 
directly againſt his own prineiples. 
* of # being a flave to what 

C he 


s Obſ. p. 4. . 


he is pleaſed) to call any foreign or 
extraneous power, he repreſents a 
being who'is a ſlave to himſelf, 
and that, not ſrom want liberty, 
but from indulging: an exce of it. 
The paſſions are ſurely eonſtituent 
parts oſ the man; and if they have 
the aſdendant, it is ſtill by Bim 
Doctor muſt deny fre- will, if he 
denies this; and when he aſſerts 
that ſuch a man © wants ſelf-. 
government, he can only mean 
that he wants good and virtues felf- 
government. This, indeed, is true ; 
and ſo it is that this © wicked 
c and deteſtable being, whom the 
lours, is a fave only to Iicentiouſ- 


neſs, 


4 81 


2 pd - exadt reſemblance 
of-a; rebellious) Boſtonian, under 
liberty=tree, in the ack of tarting 
ant feathering a good and ml 
ſubje@ for doing his duty, and 

acting in the ſetvice of his 80e. 
reign and his country. 


"Frogdr: hence the tranſition to 
religious liberty is, indeed, very 
natural; and tends, without doubt, 
moſt effectually to open the eyes 
of every reader of common intel 
lects. It is a ſubject upon which 
it would highly miſbecome a 
man in a red coat to enter the liſts 
with the Reverend Author; but he 
may be allowed to riſk an opinion 
that, whatever claim a man may 

e | have 


Te]. 


have to cheriſh his - own aries 
ſentiments, no perſon of any pro- 
feſſion could be perſuaded to pub- 
72 ſuch doctrine, who ſelt much 
affection towards any government 
either in church or ſtate. 


. % 


I am, my dear Lord, 
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PON a review of this material 


farther notice. Reſerving, there - 
fore, for another occaſion, the 
conſideration of the author's laſt 
diviſion (civil liberty) © to which, a 
he tells us, © he means to apply 
« all he ſays of the other kinds of 
« liberty ;“ let us revert to theſe, 
and let us, as he ſo earneſtly in- 
9 patiently « read and con- 
66 lider” 


and leading ſection, I can- 
not reſolve to diſmiſs it without 


| 


*®. 


_ epithet phyſical). our facultics are 


is ordained: by a © will different 


Are we therefore Haves? 


Les * 
.66 ſider” how inc his cc ideas of this 


Wich refpe@ to phy/ſitalViberry, 


there are different modes of com- 
prehending and treating it; but 


not one which does not evidently 


ſhew, that it cannot be the will of 


Providence, that man ſhould pol 


ſeſs it to the extent, which the 
author of the obſervations allors 


this is 1 obvious ſenſe of the 


extremely circumſcribed ; and this 


6 from our own,” by a pal 
« over whichwe haye no power.” -- 


But 


1 
hut allowing candidly that Dr. 
Price cannot mean what he has 
here ſaid; and that he inſiſts only 


chat, to be free, a man muſt poſ- 
ſeſs uncontrouled ( ſpontancity or 
ſelfede termination, as far as his 
Phy/ical powers are allowed to ex- 
tend: neither can the Doctor ſup- 
port this argument. The ſame 
arm, and preciſely the ſame action 
of the muſcles, may be exerted to 
ſaue a friend, and to murder a 
parent: ought theſe phy/ical ope- 
nations to be equally uncon- 
trouled ? Can the agent, in both 
theſe caſes, claim a right to his 
Yee eye | 2 en 


Her we may be - 161d; ala e 
are 


. 
are } confounding phyſical with 
moral liberty. Of this I am ſen- 
ſible; and a very little reflection 
would have convinced Dr. Price 
of the furility of theſe his ſeveral 
diviſions. Except the exerciſe 
of the natural functions in the ne- 
ceſſities of life, every phyſical ac- 
tion a man performs, muſt have 
reference either to his moral, his 
religious, or his political charac- 
ter. As a mere phyſical agent, in 
the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, he is 
certainly not free, but a ſlave (ſince 
ſlavery it muſt be) to the laws of 
matter laws to which, God 
knows, he has never given his 
aſſent, either in perſon, or by: his 


| . 


F e 


1 
Following, then, our authors 
Fenn and examining this 
Pbyſical agent in his moral capa- 
city, let us ſee what he can do for 
his advocate as a moraliſt.— And 


in this place, 1 muſt ſtop, my 


dear Lord, to expreſs my extreme 
aſtoniſhment at the mode of argu- 
ment, which this great character 
has condeſcended to adopt. 1 
muſt, for an inſtant, loſe ſight of 
his exalted rank; and, in deſpite | 
of the firſt mayor and aldermen 
of the firſt city upon the globe, 
I muſt bring this paragon of free- 
men within the humble reach of 
| our faculties. | 


40 N os pak 55 he has very 
indul- 


1 


0 6 
indelgently placed himſelf Are, 
as may already be ſeen in a former 
letter, we the auen of yes! 
Bberty. © 


1 


2 In what does he make 7077 to 
conſiſt? not in che freedom from 
4% any extraneous power, or any 
oh foreign force Which ſtands op- 
4 poſed to his own will 1 (Which 
argument alone can ſerve his hy- 
potheſis) but in his. freedom from 
 flf-ryranny,” from the tyranny of 
his ow paſſions ; — in his freedom, 
in ſhort; from the very thing for 


' which the Doctor is contending, 


700 much liberty. How can this 
be conceived to anſwer his pur- 
poſe ? Of ſuch flee men, how 


1 7 
many will he expect to reckon in 
his ideal common- wealth? And 
what proviſion, according to the 
principles here laid down, is made 
not under chis rare deſeription of 
ſome community, they muſt exiſt ; 
bat are they, who are avowedly * 
incapable of reſtraining them- 
_ ſelves, to be alſo. exempt from fo- 
teign and extraneous reſtraint?ꝰ 
They are ſlaves if they ſubmit to 
this ; and are under ſelf- tyranny if 
| Miſerable community! Ve cannot 
govern, and. muſt not be governed. 
Of pin Gy * are not 
11 poſſeſſed, 


- | " 
{4 28 1 


2 mers _ other ye 
OO : 


T4 


vin ifcrdad th by the 

nes author, has been put into 

my hands, entitled * Additional 

, Obſervations on the Nature and 
Value , civil Liberty,” &c. Kc. 

= I᷑̃ beſe, he tells us, are meant to be 
e ſapplemental to, and * explana- 
* tory” of, the firſt part' of his 

former obſervations. - Should any 

thing be found in this fecond work 

to require a ſeparate attention, it 

may more properly find its place 

at the concluſion of our preſent 
undertaking. Having, however, 

| eaſt my eye upon that part of his 

| ſecond pamphlet, which is meant 

to 


L 29 1 
firſt account of moral liberty, that 
we have now under conſideration, 
Lam tempted to change my plan 
with reſpect to this article, and to 
place under one view, all the au- 
thor has to ue 1 die 
„ ene 3 5 09. 


It requires not nicks dete 
or obſervation, to perceive that 
almoſt the whole weight of this 
great argument reſpecting liberty, 
reſts upon this diviſion of it, - 
ral liberty: it ſhould,” therefore, 
have its full conſideration; and I” 
am perſuaded that your Lordſhip 
will forgive, if not approve, my 
thus | Pn: upon it. 


Theſe 


L 
/ Theſe additional obſervations 
appear, in ſome meaſure, to be a 
reply to ſome of the anſwers to the 
Doctor's firſt pamphlet; It has 
H been ſaid,” ſays he, that the 
liberty for which I have pleaded 
is a right, or power in every one 
de act as he Likes without any 
e reſtraint.” However unfairly 
ec this repreſentation has been 
given of my account of liberty, 
] am ready to adopt it; provided 
« it is underſtood with à few H. 
t mitations. Moral liberty, in 
„ particular, cannot be better de- 
fined than by calling it @ power 
in every one ro db as be lle. 
« My opponents. in general ſeem 
to be greatly puzzled with this; 


4 ee and 


LL 326 I 
« litfle to attempt explaining it to 
them, by ſaying that every man's 
« will, if perfectly free from re- 
* ſtraint, would carry him invari- 
+ ably to roctitude and virtue; and 
that no one who acts wickedhy, 
« te as he lies, but is conſcious: 
«of a tyranny within him over- 
« poweting his judgment, and car- 
« rjing him into a conduct, for 
« which: he condemns and hates 
« himſelf. He is „therefore, a ſlave 
in nnr ſenſe,” i 


i muſt, ins, be conſelſed; 5 
that they who were puzzled with 
By Price'sdefinition of moral li- 


FI (OF; os berty, f 


i Add. Obſ. p. 10—11. 


Ie 

berty, will not find their difficul- 
ties ſolved by what he has here 
added. To enter upon the very 
ſerious ſubject of this quotation, 
would engage us in a metaphyſical 
place, as it is inexplicable;--:no leſs 
a en than the _ OG: exit. 


4 


* is a bold oats: « T * 

« every man's will, if perfectly 
« free from reſtraint, would carry 
him ah to rectitude and 
virtue; and he muſt be an able 
man, who can prove what appears 
ſo contrary to experience. But 
there ſeems to be ſomething like 
a verbal quibble in this argument ; 
and that the author means to 
tay 


E 3 
fay approves, when he uſes the 
verb Jes in the quotation above: 
with the verb approves, the notion 
may be ſubſcribed to, provided 
the man be not ſo abandoned as to 
diſapprove of © rectitude and vir- 
tue.“ We have reaſon to fear that 
ſome of the Doctor's would-be 
legiſlators may be ſuſpected of this 
degree of depravity: but, in ge- 
neral, men approve of a pitch of 
virtue, to which they are unable 
to attain ; and diſapprove of thoſe 
vicious habits, in which, never- 
theleſs, they e aod which 
they do like, | 


| Video meltora 2 
Deteriora fequor.. | 


D This 


re 
LY - 


N } 


"This i is the only manner of fla- 


| ting this aſſertion to give it cur- 
teney; lot i would be madneſs to 


allow (every man a power to do 


under the vain expectation that 


1 ite do de wha 


he dN BE)": 


e KEY it is a matter of 
total indifference with reſpect to 
the main queſtion. Be the cauſe 


ol the depravity of mankind what 


it may, will Dr. Price aſſert that 
the majority are not depraved? 


And, if they are, will he farther 
aſſert that they are fit objects of 
= ſelf-government, independent of 
al extraneous power; ; and that 


1 Heaven 


2 


* PE they ſhould be ſo, 
by inveſting them with, * right, 
as divine, unalienable, and"7ndefea- 
Able Were theſe the decrees of 
Heaven, to what miſery would 
every indiyidual,.in ſuch, a world, 
be condemned, whether virtuous 
or %o 


% | 


Enough has * faid upon | 
de and moral liberty, and their 
neceflary connection: we have 
ſeen that the firſt of theſe may be 2 
exerted very immorally; and, con- 
: ſequently, that it ought not to be 
permitted to the extent pleaded . 
for in this pamphlet: and we have iy 
ſeen, too, that moral liberty, in 
the manner the author has cho 8 

| D 2 0 


1 8 1 


to 11521 it, Got not at all advance 


, his rel ON 


| e "this Ra of 1 bea. 
| ſoning to the next diviſion, we 
ſhall find that this ſame Phyfical | 
liberty may operate alſo very irre- 
ligiouſſy: but as it is the form or 
mode of religion only, for the li- 
berty of which the Rev. Doctor 
feems to contend, this phyſical ally 
can lend little aid, except 1n its 
loco-motive capacity. The Doc- 
tor, or any of his diſciples may 
certainly convey themſelves even 
to Conſtantinople; as Britiſh ſub- 
| jects they will find no impediment; 
aud when at Conſtantinople, they 
may embrace the faith of Maho- 


7 


met, and put on his turban. In 


theſe operations the W not be 
moleſted by this de -ſpoltek. govern- 
nent. How far they*can plead a 
| divine right to this liberty, muſt be 
Wav! to their 01 own wiſdom. 


Tx 7: 


ww 


. 


in his political, or civil qualit Y, 
our 55 Meal libertine may have 
great ſcope: from the humble oc- 
cupation of hawking | ſeditious 
pamphlets for a guinea the hun- 
dred, to the glorious diſtinction of 
carrying a firelock in an army of 
rebels, every ſtep is phy/ical But 
does our hero poſſeſs all this as a 
divine inberitance ? Had he leſs 
Power, would he really be a ve: ? 
And may, there not r exiſt. ſome- 
where 


” * 
2 


361 


where a 7 bt, at leaft as e 
me of theſe. 5 4 255 


Let us, for a moment, deſcend 
to particulars, and bring into the 
argument ſome examples drawn 
from reality and common experi- 
ence. Nothing is more fallaci- 
ous, or ſo apt to lead aſtray, as 
5 theoretic reaſoning ; ; an ounce of 
: practice is worth A pound of i it. | 


Let v us robe this little coun- 
try engaged in a bloody and ob- 
ſtinate war with the whole houfe of 
Bourbon, the houſes of Hancock, 

Adams, Franklin, and other re- 

ſpectable potentates. Let us ima- 


gine 


I 39 ] 
gine that in the midſt of the moſt 
urgent naval preparatiggs, all the 
ſhipwrights'in eithef I gur great 
dock yards (I fay all# ſuch a a 
right muſt be general) ſhould lay 
down their tools, and reſolve to 
ſail for France, and work for our 
enemies. They find the gates 
ſhut upon them, and they remon- 
ſtrate thus with the commiſſioner; 
---Sir, we will not ſubmit to be 
treated like /aves, but will do as 
we Me. The French have offer- 
ed us better wages, and we will 
work for them: we have all of us 
bought books for three pence a 
piece, that a good Gentleman has 
ſent us from London, and we now 
know that we have a right to do 
. g what 


| [ 49 g. 
hat we pleaſe, and to go where 
we pleaſe we claim, Sir, our ſpon- 


taneity, ola elf-derermination, and 
woe will hae them.---The com- 
miſſionet, who had alſo bought a 
book, ſmiles, as well he may, puts 
a ſhort embargo upon the loco- 
motive privileges of theſe phyſico- 
politicians, at the expiration of 
which they return to _ lenics, 
and to ar work. | RG 


5 But, ſays the author of the lit- 
tle cheap book to the commiſ- 
ſioner, how, Sir, can you anſwer 
to your own conſcience, to na- 
ture, and to the eternal rule of 
right, the having acted the tyrant 
1 5 of cheir bleſſed li- 
1 berty, 


EN 
berty, even for an inſtant, a ſet of 


men, born your equals, becauſe 
they claimed: the exereiſſj of thoſe 
privileges which theypMnherie, 
with all -— from mow 
plies os denen phone wg 
ſtanding your little book is per- 
fectly well calculated for its in- 
tended purpoſe, you muſt allow 
me, on my ſide, to claim y pri- 
vilkge of thinking for myſelf, and 
of diffeting from you + totally: 
Did I, however, think as you ſeem 
to do, I ſhould eſteem myſelf de- 
ſerving the execration of every. 
good and ſenſible man, if I diſ- 
turbed the minds of the people, in 
4 * with doctrines that tend 
| 1 a 


K 42 
1 directly to the ruin of my country 
As forthgſe honeſt fellows, (honeſt 
as long ag you, and others of the 
ſame pfincijples will ſuffer them to 
be ſo)they will thank me to-morrow 
for having thus puniſhed them; 
and when your fine hard words no 
| longer ſound in their ears, they will 
agree, with OP other reaſonable 
being, that. it is infinitely better 
that a few deluded men ſhould be 
confined a day or two, than that 
as many millions ſhould run the 
riſk of becoming the conqueſt of 


an inſidious and deſpotick neigh- 
bour. If the world be not fo 
formed as to exclude every evil, 
2 n be madneſs not to prefer 
A „ Rr e e 


1 


4 the leaſt of thoſe which preſent 


— 3 


themſelves. IT We 


- 
» 


＋ 


It is, in 
devoutly to be wiſhed, that this 
unfortunate country had nouriſſied 
fewer incendiaries, or that theſe 
had found leſs inflammable Rulf 


; 
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for their deſtructive Purpoſes. I 
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Gon, we 0 ankle: kk 
chat you had read Dr, Price's 
pamphlet 'richout due attention; 
adding ſuch juſt reflections upon 
the common and dangerous cuſ- 
tom of reading ſuperficially, and 
receiving an author's ſentiments 
upon truſt; . and ſince, from 
what I have ſaid, you agree, that 
it ſeems not to have been the 
intention of an all- wiſe and be- 
nevolent Creator, to endue fo im- 
perfect 


7 * 4 +. - * - 

* 7 4 * : 
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perfect liberty, either in his phy- 
fieal or moral capacity; you will 


be prepared to follow the author 
through the laſt diviſion of his 
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The farther mention of religious 
liberty is purpoſely omitted, and 
it were to be wiſhed that it had 


made no part of an argument, to 
the ſupport of which it can never 


wv 


lend its: aſſiſtance. Dr. Price is 


not now to be taught that the 


private opinions, the interior. con- 


ſciences of men. are not by force 
amenable to any earthly tribu- 


nal. No human power can ob- 
trude — heart of man, 


and 


161 
and the object of its 1 
nor is it the mitre or the turban, 
which makes the Chriſtian or Ma- 


Baut to our point, ci! #berty. 
An his firſt ſection, the author 
_ defines it thus , Choil liberry is 
* the Power of a civil ſociety or 
fate to govern itſelf by its own 
_* diſcretion, or by laws of its own 
making, without being ſub- 
f ject to any foreign diſcretion, or 
to the impoſitions of _ extra- 
**.neous'will,” or power.” From 
hence he concludes, that the 
e community that is governed, 
not by itſelf, but by ſome will 
| 4 e of it, and over 
| 6 which 


pathetick terms, the Reader's at- 


L 47 J 
« bch it has no ee wants 
** civil liberty.” 8 


Fg 


1 85 
He n joins religious 
and civil liberty in the fame cauſe, 


at the end of this ſection; where 


having beſeeched, in the moſt 


tention to the dignity of that 
blefled liberty, which he has fo 
well defined, he concludes. with 
theſe words : Without religious | 
te and civil liberty, man is a poor 
and abject animal; agg 


rights, without property, and 
without a conſcience; bending 
hisneck to the yoke, and crouch- 


„ing to the will of every fill - 
1 who has the 5»/olence 
ono 1 66 to 


OST 
- en to Pres over 


$ 52 | „ him.” 
===otantene animis ni celeftibus ire 5 


It ſhould ſeem that one ſpecies of 
liberty, at leaſt, that of arge 
remains in x high ponies 1 


743-1 


11 0 yen 
In his ſecond ſedion, e or 

| Saba the ſubject of civil liberty, 
and the principles of government ; 
but appears to beg the queſtions 
from which he argues. Every 
free government, ſays he, © is 
che creature of the people 
In every free ſtate every man is 
e hisown legiſlator.” Confirm, and 
* him his own conceptions of 
3 | 


[49 ] 
freedom, and this may be true; but 
where can this government, this 
ſtate be found;. and where this 
freedom exerciſed conſiſtently 
wat either ?—He confelles,- in- 
deed, that it is obvious that | 
ce coil liberty in its moſt perfect 
« degree, can be enjoyed only in 
« ſmall flates, where every member 
is capable of giving his ſuffrage 
«in perſon, and of being choſen —_ 
into publick offices.” £---If the | 
author, in any part of the map can 
put his- finger upon ſuch a fate, is 
it That for the ſake, and for the 
correction of which he is taking 
ſo much pains ?-— A great fate, 
e notwithſtanding, may be {till 
« "0 and ſelf-governed,” 2 . 


j 


0c. Bec. 2. p47. , 4 
* 5 
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L 5 
g and d if.” Now theſe ifs are 
very frequently begging what rea- 
fon and experience cannot grant: 
it is, however, a very pleaſant Uto- 
Pan manner of nn | 


Sh er banc veniam petimuſque da- 
- muſque viciſſm. . 


: 75 then, the Doctor will new mo- 

del human nature; if, in his free 
ſtate, he will give diſcernment, 
diſintereſtedneſs, magnanimity, pa- 
triotiſm, and a few other virtues, 
as well to the electors, as the 
elected: if he will be anſwerable 
that the firſt ſhall chooſe their re- 
preſentatives freely, honeſtly, and 
prudently; and that the latter will 
diſcharge their truſt with virtue 
and wiſdom ;---then all his zfs may 


| (5: J 
be granted, and little doubt will 


remain of the happineſs, the proſ- 


ug: and the OY Re Ay! ima- 


| 45 fl far and free repteſentation 


of the people, he adds, to renderthe 
government complete, an heredi- 
tary council, and a ſupreme execu- 
tive magiſtrate at the head of it; 
and then ſays, with a ſneer,---* we 
« make it our boaſt 1 in this country, 
« that this is our own conſtituti- 


% on.“ 1 It isſo; ; and little elſeif any 
thing is wanting to make it Per- 


fect, but that perfection, which the 
Doctor will not ſurely expect, the 


Perfection of human nature. As far 


V 


| Obſ. Sec. 2. P. 12. 
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L 52 ] 
as the wiſdom and power of man 
can effect, this government is ex- 
quiſitely conſtituted; as far as the 
frailty and imperfection of hu- 
manity will admit, it has, in gene- 
ral, been well adminiſtered. This 
is a truth to which candour will 
ſubſcribe, notwithſtanding all that 
turbulent, impatient, and diſap- 
pointed ſpirits will urge to the 
contrary.— It muſt, indeed, be 
confeſſed, that the repreſentation 
of the people might, and ought 
to be more fairly, and equally or- 
dered, if any alteration could at 
this time be ſafely attempted; but 
that every individual ſhould be 
an elector, and every elector his 
own legiſlator; that every repre- 
6 | ſentative 
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( 33 J 
ſentative ſhould be ſubject to the 
controul of all his electors, and 
be actuated by as many opinions 
as he has of conſtituents; that, 
in ſhort, every meaſure of govern- 

ment ſhould be a meaſure of com- 


nom conſent, and every act, the act 
of three or four millions of legi- 


ſlators, is a plan, which, if the 
Doctor has really conceived in 


his cloſet, he will find OO to 


execute in the . 


Whether he ſucceeds or not, 
he will ſurely grant, that no na- 
tion can ſubſiſt without a govern- 
ment of ſome kind; and what 
government can exiſt, if the ge- 
verned have * the power to mo- 

| De del 


* 


; „„ 

« del it as they pleaſe,” and to 

change its form as often as they, 
in their ſuperior TY {hall ſee 
- ab 


1 "hs ' fupporters of this 
faſhionable doctrine have alſo, on 
their parts, the power to new mo- 
del the ideas of mankind, and to 

_ affix to long eſtabliſhed terms, ſig- 
nifications they never were con- 
ceived to bear, it is abſurd to 
contend with them; but if they 
will only admit that what is called 
government implies a relative 2 
jedtion, that theſe two words have 
oppoſite ' imports, and that the 
Hatter can never be uadertoed to 
gail the former, the abſurdity 

| olf 


* 


* 
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of the cored muſt reſt with 


chem. In what ſenſe is any man; 


or ſet of men governed, if they 
have a right, whenever they pleaſe, 


to aboliſh that government, or, 
in other words, to become go- 


vernors themſelves? And how is 

government an inſtitution for 
«© the Zenefir of the people go- 
e verned,” when, at their plea- 
ſure, they have a right to reduce 
it to no government at all, and 
to introduce anarchy, the wort of 


calamities * 


Can you conceive a greater con- 
fuſion of ideas and language than 


we are here preſented with, in the 
_ moſt ſolemn and authoritative 


ſtile? 
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| flile?-<-17 is for the benefit of the 
people that they are governed; but 
although they are governed, they 
are, in fact, governors ; for, as they 
give birth to all government, it is 
abſurd to ſay that there can be 
any power in the ſlate ſuperior 10 
' their's: nay, they cannot be ſaid 
to have too much of this power : 
ſo that in Dr. Price's free ſtate, 
the people muſt neceſſarily be 
a moſt deſpotick ſet of © ſubjects, 
from whom all Juriſdiction. 1 is de- 
rived ; whilſt, in virtue of this 
- juriſdiction, there is not a month 
- which does not ſee half a ſcore of 
theſe very deſpots hanged at Ty- 
| burn, —If we are really to believe 
that providence watches over hu- 


man 
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man affairs, is it thus that we are 
to comprehend her ?---Are theſe 
her decrees ? | 


But let us not yet diſmiſs this 
material | twelfth page, - replete 
with more beneficial inſtruction. 
As a man of the firſt rank, you 
may, perhaps, have perſuaded your- 
ſelf that you have had a ſuitable 
education, and that you under- 
ſtand your own language. Under 
this perſuaſion, if you were aſked 
your ſenſe of the word /icentiouſ- 
neſs, you would anſwer inconſi- 
derately, that it means a vicious 
exceſs of liberty. Lou are quite 
miſtaken——--It means: defpatiſm, 
or, in the author's words, en- 

d ernment, _ 


- 
» 25 
” 


„1 
uermment, by the will of rapaci. 
e A individuals.” here is, to 
ſay the truth, ſomething ſo deteſt- 
able in licentiouſneſs, that the 
Reverend Author is very prudent 
and conſiſtent, in endeavouring to 
take ſo odious a burthen from the 
ſhoulders of his dear liberty, to 
place it on thoſe of defpotiſm : 
but let us ſee how amply his own 
words prove the impoſſibility 
of it. In the very next page 
he ſays, government ought ne- 
« ver to intrench on private li- 
Th berty, except as far as the exer- 

ce of private liberty encroaches 
= on the liberty of others. That 
« 8s; it is licentiouſneſs it reftiains, 
— Ne N tfelf only when uſed 
W ba 7 


* 
— 
; * * 


1 

26 deſtroy liberty. u Now it is 
manifeſt through the whole of 
this quotation, that the Doctor has 
made /icentiouſneſs to take another 
leap from defpotiſm to its Se- 
nuine ſtation; from the governors: 
to the governed and finithing 
the page with a kind of compa- 
riſon between the licentiouſnefs 
of great men, and that of linle 
men, he fixes it at laſt in its 
proper element, by che following 
obſeryation. It may be truly 
+ ſaid, that if Iicentiouſneſs has de- 
ſtroyed its thouſands, deſpotiſm 
has deſtroyed its millions.” n 8 
that two things which made one 
in the twelfth page, are not only 
Roa 


& 
—_ 
* 
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| ſeparated. in the thirteenth, but 

in the fourteenth, ſet in direct op- 
poſition to each other. 


| Where, in the name of every 
thing that is valuable, are the 
peaceable, diffident, and honeſt 
amongſt mankind to reſort for 
the criterion of their common 
ſenſe; when men of the farſt abili- 
ties, to whoſe knowledge, prin- 
ciples, and profeſſion, they will 
naturally look for a guide to their 
conduct, will take ſuch pains to 
confound their underſtandings, by 

confounding their language? 

RO ITT 
| Ke. &. &e, 


LETTER 


. AT 4 0 - 
\ a 7 : 1 
1 _ 5 , 
6 1. E T T E R Ee IV, 
| . b 
= * * * 


* 


My dear Spee 


1 Muſt . that your com- 
mands have engaged me in a 
moſt irkſome and ungrateful 
talk. You expect my honeſt ſen- 
timents, and, thank Heaven, 1 
feel myſelf incapable of expreſſing 
any other, even in theſe times of 
unbounded freedom. If this prin- 
ciple has already forced from my 
pen a turn on expreſſion | which 
. would 


* 


„ 
would: offend, I moſt stel) 
lament ige The fault, however, 
is not mine; and if I muſt perſiſt 
in obeying your orders, I grieve 
that more matter ſhould preſent 
itſelf, even in the ſection ſtill un- 
der conſideration, Which will not 
mit of a 1 ſtile. 


« Before 1 Aus * os 1 
author, «to what I have farther ; in 
« view, I will obſerve, that rhe ac- 
& count now given of the principles 
« of publick liberty, and the na- 
« ture of an equal and free govern- 
0 ment, ſhews what Juclgment we 
« ſhould form of that ommipotence, 
« which, it has been ſaid, muſt 

G belong to Every government as 
« ſuch.” 


822 9 


— TY — ww 
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« ſuch.” ® ---It is unpleaſant to re- 
mark ſo often upon the Doctors 
favourite mode of arguing from 
begged queſtions, but this alſo is no 
fault of mine. The account now 
given eus what judgment we 


* ſhould form Why muſt we 
ſubſcribe to the Doctor's account, 


and form our judgment accord- 
ingly ? If his account be falla- 
cious, the conſequent judgment 
muſt be erroneous; let thoſe judge 5 
who can. | 


£ 


1 muſt lengthen my letter un- 


conſcionably, if I quote ſo fully 


as J with to do. Be aſſured, chat, 
* ſhortening the ee it 
0 . 


4 


2 Odbſ. p. 14. 


. 


is not my intention to rob the au- 


thor's arguments of their force; 
and for your conviction, I muſt 
intreat you to turn to his 14th, 
15th, and 16th pages.“ Go- 
<< yernment is, in the very nature 
1 of it, a truſt ;” continues he, 
« this truſt may be miſapplied, 
6 and abuſed, Kc. “ A parlia- 
cc ment, for inſtance, would forfeit 
6 its. authority by making itſelf 
„ perpetual, | or . prolonging. its 

e own duration, or by nominating 
„its own members, &c. 
Nothing, therefore, can be more 
« abſurd than the doctrine which 


« ſome have taught, with reſpect 


to the omnipotence of parlia- 


25 ments. They poſleſs no power 
1 3 


1 0 
hs 1 ada ba : 


e 


4 0 1 


1 8 bud the limits of their truſt. 
« All delegated power muſt be 


ſubordinate and limited. If 
« omnipotence can, with any 
« ſenſe, be aſcribed to a legiſ- 
« Jature, it muſt be lodged where 
all legiſlative authority origi- 


* nates; that is, in THE PEOPLE. 


« For. their ſakes government is 
« inſtituted; and rheir's is the only 
* reat omni potence. . If we were 
ſtill at ſchool, I ſhould tell the 
Rev. Doctor that he ſhuffles, 
through the whole of this argu- 
ment, - moſt egregiouſly. In the 
hrſt- place, a parliament, which 
prolongs its own duration, makes ir- 


ſelf perpetual, or nominates its own 


b Obſ. p. 15, 16. | 
F members, 


? . 
: ”*%> * 1 


[ 1 
8 uſt be ſelf-created ; 
and by being 0 part of the con- 
fritution, cannot be any branch 
of the government.---In the next 


place, i it being to government that 
omnipotence is aſcribed, the 


Doctor argues unfairly, by draw. 


ing the attention of his readers 
from the real queſtion, to the 
houſe of repreſentatives, and the 
various ways, 1n which it might 
ſorfeit its authority ;---and laſtly, 


he is guilty of a palpable evaſion, 


by ſubſtituting the ommpotence of 
parliament, in lieu of the real 


queſtion, the omnipotence of go- 


 vernment. He may, if he pleaſes, 
treat the f as abſurd ; for as 
_ parliament, as he here deſcribes 


it, 


. 
it, is but a part of government, 

he is combating a wind-mill of 
| his own creation; but he muſt 

| permit us to ſuſpet, from his 

great care to avoid diſcuſſing 

the latter, that he feels its full 

a force. 


This omnipotence, which, in 
fact, muſt be the privilege of 
every ſtate, of whatever rank, and 
is inſeparable from the idea of 
government, of whatever form, 
is the ſtrongeſt obſtacle the 
Doctor has to combat in this 
TY his American undertaking. He 
s, appears, indeed, to reſpe& it as 
as ſuch in the hands of government, 
es les which alone it can belong) 
it, N F 2 and, 


[6] 

and, therefore, gives it to the 

people, upon the ſame principle, 

and by the ſame magick, that, 
a little before, he transferred li- 

centiouſneſs from the people to 
government. For their ſakes,” 
ſays he, © government is inſti- 
« tuted; and their's is the only 
real omnipotence.“ _ 


Moſt conteſts are a ftrife of 
words; and it is the buſineſs of 
a man, who, with truth only for 
his object, has no favourite ſyſ- 
tem to ſupport, to be extremely 
watchful upon this eſſential 
point. The term people, for ex- 
ample, has an unbounded ſigni- 
fication. Every ſubject of what- 

| ever 


191 
ever rank, in any nation, is pro- 
perly one of its people; and, in 
this comprehenſive ſenſe, every 
thing, indeed, in right and juſ- 
tice, muſt proceed from, and cen- 
ter in the people. It may be ſup- 
| poſed that this view of the queſ- 
tion, with the artful evaſion of 
_ republican writers, may have kept 
ſome ſober ſpirits in ſuſpenſe, 
at leaſt, if nothing more. But 
Dr. Price, in this part of his 
work, candidly puts bis ſenſe of 
the word people out of all doubt. 
For although one branch of our 
government 1s purely popular, he 
abſolutely ſeparates and diſtin- 
guiſhes the people, from the 
whoſe of the legiſlature, ſetting 
them 
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them in rare at , if 
not at variance. 


And here I muſt confeſs myſelf 
as completely perplexed by this 
contradictory ſyſtem, as perfectly 
confounded in this political chaos, 
as its moſt ſanguine friends could 
with.---If I look for the King of 

this 


"7 his ah that this has been he Pant 
drift of the patriots, as they are pleaſed to call them- 
ſelves, for ſome years. Hence aſſociations, commit- 
tees, addreſſes, remonſtranees,. and petitions for the 
pretended redreſs of grievances, which did not exiſt ; 
but in the rea! intention of aſſiſting the ambitious 
views of the artful promoters of thoſe meetings. 
Hence the very ſerious riots in June 1780; and here 
the ſource of every misfortune that has befallen 
this country, from the profperous, and glorious com- 
mencetment of a reign, which promiſed to be, and, 
but for this malignant ſpirit, would have been, both 
for the be/? of princes and his people, the happieſt 
chat ever graced the annals of theſe kingdoms. 


11 3 


a country, I find him in . | 
people, the ſear of majeſty: if I 
ſearch after the Peers of the realm, 
they are no where ; if after the 
Repreſentatives of the people, 
they are no-body.----How, then, 
is the government conſtituted? By 
a King, who is the ſupreme exe- 
cutive magiſtrate ; and x Farlia- | 
ment, conſiſting of a houſe of 
hereditary Nobles, and a houſe of 
Commons repreſenting the people. 
By whom are the laws framed and 
executed? By the three eſtates juſt 
mentioned, the King, Lords, and 
Commons. In theſe, therefore, 
muſt all /egiſlative authority reſide? 
Not at all :---That refides in the 
people. If the King and the 


twWo 
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two. Houſes of Parliament con- 
ſtitute the government of this 
country, do they not poſſeſs the 
power annexed to every govern- 
ment as ſuch? No: where then 
muſt we look for this power? 
In the people. In the Repreſen- 
tatives of the people? No :---in 
the people themſelves. But if the 
conſtitution places the govern- 
ment of this country in the three 
* eſtates abovementioned, whom 
do they govern? 3 — And 
5 does 


* Writers differ upon this head, Hae e che 
three eſtates to conſiſt of the Lords ſpiritual, the 
Lords temporal, and the Commons, and fo they are 
regarded in the eye of the law, The contrary opi- 
nion is adopted in this place: the King, the Lords, 
and the Commons, are called the three eftates ; and 
there appears to be much reaſon for giving the pre- 
ference to this diſtribution, The 1 ſpiritual 


= Ew. 
does not a government without 
ſubjects imply a groſs contradie- 
tion? That may be: but how 
can a people be called jidje&s, 
who, by poſſeſſing the original 
right to all legiſlative authority, and 
the only real omnipotence, muſt, of 
courſe, be the governors of govern-- 
ment?---If an inquiſitive foreigner; | 
ſhould put ſuch queſtions to Dr. 
Price, or any of our modern ad- 
vocates for democratical rights, 
could they approve of returning 
ſuch anſwers? And yet could they, | 
return any other, conſiſtently with. 
their aan. e ar- 


gument 


ba a but e ok Painbbine, 
without any diſtinction of legiſlative privilege, and 
can, in no ſenſe, be underſtood, in theſe times, o. | 
een. 


[4]. 
gument is not to be preſſed into 
0 ſervice 2 that of truth. 


But let us turn our thoughts 
from this incomprehenſible far. 
rago,. and relieve them by con- 
templating the moſt rational ſyſ- 
tem, the moſt complete and beau- 
tiful political fabrick, of which 
the world can boaſt, the genuine 


Engliſh conſtitution, Let us, in 


deſpite of this levelling fpirit, this 
bloody pectre of the laſt” century, 
which ſtalks abroad to the an- 
noyance of the peaceable and vir- 
tuous part of the community, 
place on his rightful throne a ul) 
patriot ling: on which throne, 
let it be known too, that hoſts 


(loyal, in the true ſenſe of that 


ON, Þ 
of affeQionate and loyal ſubjeds 


ſignificant word, to every -branch 
of the ſtate) are ready, with their 
lives and fortunes, to ſupport 
him.---Let us then proceed on our 
plan of reſtoration, by recalling 
the hereditary great council of the 


nation to their ſeats in the Houſe 


of Peers, and to all the privileges 
they hold under the wiſeſt of con- 


ſtitutions. And, laſtly, let us re- 


ſtrain within the limits, palpably 


and impaſſably aſſigned by the 


ſame ſacred authority, the power 
and privileges of the people ;--I ſay 


reftrain; for to contend that © go- 


(e vernment 18 intended for the be- 
« nefit of the people,” and to add, 


in 
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in tis ſame 5. chat they are 

not ſubject to government; or, 
which is the ſame thing, that 
they are, by an unalienable right 
ſelf-governed, is, although a 
glaring abſurdity, a dangerous one 
too, which calls aloud for re- 
ftraint. In the true ſenſe. of the 
term people, they form one of the 
three eſtates: They have, by 
their legal Repreſentatives, their 
ample ſhare in the government of 
the nation, and, conſequently, of 
themſelves. But in the excluſive 
ſenſe, in which Dr. Price's omni. 
potent people are to be underſtood; 
independent of the whole legiſ- 
lature, and, conſequently, of their 
Repreſentatives, it would be diffi- 
cult, 


11 


cult, indeed, to ſay what Agila 
Ave privileges the law allows them, 


That they may chance zo allow 
themſelves ſome very ſerious execu- 
tive privileges is more than poſſible, 
when ſuch righteous pains are 
taken to teach them their divine 
unalienable rights; and ſo inſtrue- 
tive à vade mecum can be pro- 


cured for a guinea the hundred. 


I am, my dear Lord, 


5%) 7) , | &c. &c. &c. | 
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LETTER v. 


hy dear Lozp, 


M. laſt letter having reſtored 
to/the regions of common 
ſenſe and hiſtorical truth the 
outline of our happy conſtitution; 
it ſhall be the buſineſs of this to 
add to this outline, in as few 
touches as poſlible, a part of the 
| duties, functions, rights, privi- 
leges, and prerogatives of the 
three eſtates which compoſe it. 
"Theſe the laws have limited, and 
aſcertained ; and from theſe may 
be 


7 £: 8-3 

be learnt © what judgement we 
« (really) ſhould form of that om. 

« nipotence * which muſt belong 
« to every government, as ſuch.” 
-f the beauty, harmony, and 
ſtability of this admirable ſtrue- 
ture, the Engliſh conſtitution, de- 
pend upon the juſtneſs of its equi- 
poiſez by what rule, either of truth 
or wiſdom, can it be pretended, 
that any one of the three great 
parts Which compoſe it, ſhould 
arrogate to itſelf that power 
which muſt be diſtributed, in or- 

der to maintain that- equipoiſe? 


Were it not that the Reverend Author himſelf, 
by adopting the term omnipotence, had rendered it un- 
avoidable, ſome excuſe for the uſe of it, in any human 
| evheerns, would ſooner have been thought neceſſary. 


— 
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11＋ the erg, or 4 Houſe of 
Peers ſingly, or both conjointly, 
ſhould attempt to bind the peo- 
ple by laws, to which their Re- 
preſentatives had not conſented; 
would this be eſteemed leſs chan 
treaſon againſt the ſtate? Or would 
it alter its nature, if the ſame at- 


tempt ſhould proceed from the 


HFouſe of Commons? And if this 


be true with reſpect to the lawful | 
| repreſentatives. of the people;--- 
muſt it not be ſo, a fortiori, with 
reſpect to thoſe to whom the law 
allows no ſuffrage, but in the choice 
of thoſe Repreſentatives ? a2 


The ſupreme executive power 


of the whole nation is veſted in 
the 


K 
the crown, 1 is hereditary; 
the right of inheritance, how 
ever, being wiſely ſubjected to /- 
mitation by parliament. Theſe are 
facts ſo well eſtabliſhed by the 
hiſtory of England, that it would 
be needleſs to mention - them 
here, did not Dr. Price, in ſome 
degree, call for them. After 
aſſerting the omnipotence of 
the people, he adds, 1 am 


« ſenſible; that all I have been 


e ſaying would be very abſurd, 
were the opinions juſt, which 
« ſome have maintained concern- 
ing the origin of government. 

According to theſe opinions, 
government is not the creature 

K * of the People, or the reſult of 


33 a con- 


1 

4 convention between them 
“ and their rulers; but there are 
certain men, who poſſeſs in 
6c themſelves, independently of 
«the will of the people, a right 
of governing them, which they 
e derive from the Deity.” 4. This 
doctrine, as far as it maintains an 
abſolute jure divino government, 
does not indeed, merit the refu- 
tation of the excellent writers the 
author mentions. ---Dr. Price him- 

ſelf muſt be well aſſured, that in 
theſe days, no man, in his ſober 
ſenſes, believes ſuch a govern- 
ment to have exiſted, ſince the 
theocracy « of the children of I- 
uy 3 3% can any thing exceed its 
= _ abſurdity, 


| & Obt See. 2. 5. 16. | 
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1 | 
abſurdity, except the jure divinb 
title of Dr Price's people to their 
natural, unalienable rights. Such 
rights can only be derived from 
che ſame obſolete theocratic prin- 
| ciples; and if the Doctor will 
have the courage to viſit a few 
night cellars in this metropolis, 
be will learn that a jure divim 
democracy would be more ridicu- 
lous, and infinitely more danger- 
ous, than a jure divino monarchy. 


\ To return, then, to our true 
conſtitutional - monarch, | neither 
immediately ſent us from Hea- 
ven, nor a dependent Argature, 
holding a ſceptre at che "Rod of 
* loweſt of his capricious ſub- 
N r jects. 


jects. Were men le ſs actuated 
by prejudice, and more inclined 
to liſten to the ſtill voice of mo- 

deration and truth, they would 
find it in the medium between 
theſe abſurd extremes. They 
would neither call in queſtion 
the gracious ſuperintendance of 
the deity over the affairs of the 
world -- doubt that Kings have 
reigned by divine authority, or 
| deny that obedience to them has 
been enjoined by the moſt unequi- 
voc commarid. Nor would 
they, on the other hand, vindi- 
cate the people in withholding 
their alegiance from the go- 
vernnzgng 1 under which they 
were born, and are protected, 
e139 TINT ES ven- 
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wiedylverer 4 it may ſuit their 1 


mour; or in rebelling- againſt : 
their rulers,, whenever they. are 
taught to think themſelves - ag- 
grieved.---But as there may not 
be wanting thoſe who will con- 
tend, that hereditary implies divine - 
right; they muſt be told that 

their argument applies no more 
to the Engliſh monarchy, than to 
your eſtate, or your peerage, By 
providence you are the ſon of an 
Earl; but it is the /acred lau of the 
land, and not an ahhelure divine 


right, that ſecures your ſucceſſion _ 
to the honours and the property 


of your ſather. A digjige right 
limitable by Buman lau Ruld be 
4 Whoa paradox. -H is pre- 

ciſely 
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tains the King on the throne of 
his anceſtors, and you in your 
eſtates ; and however ſolicitous 
the modern levellers may be to 
reduce both, they muſt be above 
| a boy who'cun ee 90 * 


The -Kivg of England, a 9 
as eſſential to the very being of 
this political conſtitution, as the 
head is to that of the body natural. 
Firmly feated on his hereditary 
- throne, he poſſeſſes the ſole right 
of executing thoſe laws, which, 
before they can exiſt and operate, 
require,alſp- his concurrence in his 
flaty Eapaciry. ---The duties, 


which"the King is bound, as 
| ſpecified 


* 3 

ſpecified in his coronation oath, 
tender him ſubject to the laws; 3 
and, binding him to the protec» 
tion of his people, muſt neceſ- 
larily engage them in reciprocal 
ſubjection. The one cannot but 
imply che other, although not 
expreſſed; nor can it be conceived 
that government could have ſub- 
ſiſted, without the | implied ex- 

iſtence of both, antecedent to 
any. oath whatever. 


But it may not be amiſs, with 
the coronation oath before us, to 
recollect the repeated ſtrenuous 
exertions of Dr. f Price in favour 
of civil and religiaus ſęrty. In 
* en. they will privuce their 

full 


full effect: Let us, ſor PI? pur- 
poſe, recall to our imagination 
this awful ceremony; and (in 
all that fervor of righteous zeal, 
and genuine devotion, which the 
moſt inveterate prejudice . dare 
not conteſt) let us ſuppoſe. our 
excellent Sovereign ſolemnly en- 
gaging himſelf, in the face of 
Heaven, © to govern his people 
according to the laws of the 
« kingdom--to maintain the laws 
of God, the true profeſſion of 
the goſpel, and the proteftant 
« reformed religion eftabliſhed by 
© be law. At is in the preſence 
of his people, that he thus at- 
teſts his God; it is to them, 
als * Weir welfare and hap- 


pineſs, 


L 89 J | 
pineſs, chat he.thus awfully by. 


this . ſcene, turn our 
eyes to another part of the pic- 


= 


Antes 


himſelf.-----Let us, then, from 


— 


ture, (by a ſmall fold of the can- 


vas the two objects may be too 


nearly approached) to behold a 


Reverend Divine thus harranguing 


as many of the people as he 


could aſſemble. Beware, my 
e brethren, of theſe fallacious 

« promiſes and oaths. Under 
the appearance of good, they 
« are big with the ruin of your 
« liberties, and of every thing 


« that appertains, by nature, to 


the freedom and dignity of 
& moral agents. ou _— 
$6 from heaven the le 

| 6 right 


% 
= 
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has any creature a title to uſurp 
„ dominion over ye, unleſs ye 
5 thus tamely acquieſce and ſub. 
* mit to that dominion. 
* Conſider well before ye reſign 
that foundation of all honour, 
5 that chief glory and privilege 
of your natures, perfect /e!f- 
*. povernment.----But ſhould ye 
< be ſo incautious as to make {ſuch 
* a ſacrifice, remember that your 
* rights are unalienabie; that they 
40 are not even at your own diſ- 
poſal, and that it is your duty 
4 to reſume them whenever ye 
1% thall think fit. -Attend, my 
« friends and brethren, let me 
1 — FR” the oath ye have 
| 2 5 « juſt 


91 1 
«juſt heard." Ve are to be go. 
6 verned, and that too, accord- 
ing to the laws of the kingdom. 
„What laws are theſe? And 


« where are the laws, by which 
ye can be governed, that ye 
have never perſonally aſſiſted in 
„ framing, or to which ye have 
* not, in any manner, given your 
« Actual affent ?---ſo far are your 
evil liberties attacked. The fol- 
„ lowing part of the oath aims as 
deep a wound at your religious 
15 liberties. Hear what He ſwears! 
To maintain the laws of God, 
the true profeſſion of the goſ- 
« pel, and the prorefant reformed 
* religion eflabliſbed by tbe law. 
Submit to this, * I pronounce 
* „ye 


9 e over 5 3 HOY 


1 2 
«ye to be poor and abject ani- 
nals, without rights, without pro- 
i perty, and without - conſciences ; 
&* and crouching to the will of every 
«SILLY CREATURE, who 


& has the inſolence to pretend to 


- 


The have &retch requizes nei- 


this explanation, nor comment: It 


ſpeaks for itſelf, and in the very 
words of the actors themſelves, 
8 Si Jinks _ &e. e, 


al here, my Mey en 1 
am led to make many excuſes 


7 for 12 NEG * tedious 


length 
| 5 


5 Ty 
length of theſe remarks; for the 


trouble- of reading | which, you 
muſt, however, thank yourſelf, 
Being inſenſibly engaged ſo much 
deeper in this intereſting matter 
than I intended, I ſhould look 
back upon the firſt lines of this 
letter with great apprehenſion, 
both on your account and my 
own; did I not conſider how very 
needleſs it would be to fulfil the 5 
taſk, I there appear to have un- 
dertaken, to the extent in which 
I have hitherto purſued it. Ad- 
Areſſing myſelf to your: Lordſhip, 
who go before me in all that can 
be ſaid upon the ſubject, it muſt, 
1 fay, be needleſs and imperti- 
* and if I * ſuppoſe my- 
In; ſelf 


„„ 
ſelf engaged with the: author of 
the pamphlet before me, What 


hope of ſucreſs could remain, 
when the only ground, upon 
ab nga — 
moved? 5 


lege are u les e 
| rountry. It is by hem that the King 
holds his right to reign over us; 
and it is by ben that he is bound 
by the moſt ſolemn engagements 


co his 'people.---The next ſtep 


would have been to ſhew, that, by 
the ſame laws, the ſeveral branches 
of the royal prerogative are as 
preciſely and indiſputably aſcer- 
11 as the infinite mutability 
| of 


. Ems} 

of human affairs will admit: that 
the rights and privileges of the 
hereditary: great council of the 
nation are founded in, and ſup» . 

ported by the ſame laws: and, 
laſtly, that thoſe of the people are 
giouſly fixed, by the fame birberro 
facred authority, as thoſe of the 
_ two — 55 


his) we ſhall be 8 may be 

low; but in whom was lodged 
the authority to enact thoſe laws, 
to which all mankind is thus to 
ſubmit ?---Since what period have 
buman decrees been ſuperior to 
thoſe of nature What created 
oct can controul thoſe ſacred, 
original 


44 | 
original claims, which man aſſerts 
byyalvine appointment? An humble 

| ſublunary reaſoner has nothing to 
oppoſe to thoſe ce/eftial arguments, 
but plain terreſtrial matters of 
fact drawn from hiſtory; from the 
experience and uninterrupted 
concurrence of ages; and from 
the ſoundeſt maxims and eſta- 
bliſhments which human wiſdom 
has been capable of forming, for 
the ſuppoſed benefit and happi- 
neſs of humanity. Upon theſe 


Principles, weak and futile as they 


may appear to theſe aſſertors of 
ſuperior privileges, is founded the 
Engliſh conſtitution, the boaſt and 
glory of Britons, and the admi- 
ration and envy of all foreigners. 
es Upon 


m ww! 


Fw}. 


_ thele principles, and theſe 


immemorial inſtitutions, as well 


poſitive: as tacit, are eſtabliſhed the 


regal, the- ariſtoctatic,, and the 
democratic branches of govern- 
ment; all actuated by apparently 


| oppoſite "intereſts, yet. connected 


with, and, in ſome inſtances, de- 
pendent on each other ; and all 
tending to one great and ſalutary 


end, the ſafety and happineſs of 


every individual, who has the ad- 


vantage to breathe under their! in- 


2 1 1 32 E * 
* 


fluence. 


= 
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it is unneceflary to add more in 
this place. -If the ariſtocratic 


part 2 the conſtitution be well | 


H T inveſti- 


* 
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Slag, it. may ot” perhaps, 
be found exactly to anſwer the 
idea which is generally conceived 


of it. The peerage is, for the 


moſt part, conſidered as an ema- 


nation from the throne, and the 
Peers as rays emitted from the 
crown. It would be juſter to ſay, 
without quitting the alluſion, 


that they are attracted from the 


maſs of the people by the power 
and influence of majeſty. In this 
view of the origin of your Lord- 
ſhip's (if you can pardon the 
compariſon to vapours and ex- 
balations) a pretty juſt notion 
may be conceived of the relation 


oh you bear both to the crown, and 


to ay people. . you 


N et, 7 form 


Los 


91 


form | a ſeparate, and, in ſome 


points, an independent branch of 


the legiſlature, you are not fo 
totally detached from the people, | 


as not to preſerve a ſtrong con- 


nection with that body; whilſt, 
on the other hand, you feel che 
influence of, and experience a na- 
tural tendency towards the power 
that attracts you. Nothing could 
be more wiſely calculated, for the 


advantage of the two extreme 
branches of government, than 


ſuch a cement ; and nothing ap- 
pears to be more unfortunately 


miſunderſtood by that branch, to 
which it is, perhaps, not he leaſt 


. 
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"If hs” ſhould * any thing 
new in the mode of treating this 
ſubject, (and 1 it ſo ſeems from ſome 
: thoughts, which now occur to 
4 me) I may, perhaps, on ſome fu- 
ture occaſion,, trouble your Lord- 

: ſhip with a letter, upon it. In 
this place, it would keep Dr. 
Price and his work too long out 
of our ſight; ; we will, there- 
fore, reſume the thread of our 
argument, and examine whether 
chat omnipotence, we are in ſearch 
of, is to be found, as the Doctor 
pretends, exclyff foely, in the remain- 
ing branch of govemment, the 


Pepe 


If Dr. Price would t him- 
| = 


[61] 


elf wich, this truth, « that the 
by people s are the foundation of all 
15. government, without drawing 
any conclafions from this conceſ- 


ſion, Which it will not bear, o 
much would certainly be granted 
im. © But he muſt not contend, 
becauſe they © are the foundation, 
that therefore they muſt alſo be 
the Apen fruchuce-echat, becauſe 
without them power would not 
exiſt, it muſt, therefore, exiſt 
ſolely + in them. To inſiſt on this, 
would not be leſs abſurd than, 
by removing the foundation Rill 
"Tower to place omnipotence in 
duſt and clay, becauſe theſe. are 
the original conſtituent my 88 5 
be 0 „ 

Seer a 


: 6 * 102 1 oe; 
bey have their ample ſhare 
in the government of this coun- 
tty by their delegates; the only 
legal, and, indeed, the only poſ- 
ſible mode, in which they can 
exerciſe it; and they poſſeſs (how 
juſtly, it is hard to ſay) the moſt 
material of all legiſlative privi- 
leges, by holding the purſe-ſtrings 
of the nation. Whether every 
N moral agent has, or ought to have, 
the privilege of chooſing his re- 
preſentative----in_ what rank, or 
_ denomination of men, the right 
of election refides----whether all 
are not virtually repreſented by 
the body of national delegates---- | 
and how far 'an attempt towards 
a more equal repreſentation may 


. 103 * 
be expedient, are not ſubjedt, for 
_ preſent diſcuſſion. It is notorious, 
that, according to the preſent law 
and cuſtom of England, the peo- 
ple, under a certain deſcription, 
| have a right t to proceed to a new 
election of men, under certain 
qualifications, to repreſent t them 
1n the Houſe of Commons, at the | 
_ Expiration of ſeven years;---That 
a having elected and returned Vp 
them, theſe delegates | are veſted 
untl all the conſlitutional power of 
their conſtituents :---That theſe 
| have eaten their ſeptennial cake, 
and muſt be mere children to cry 
ſor it, before the return of the 
ſame period. All this, I ſay, is 
J notorious ane inconteſtible. And 
thus 


chus the mae eſtates, conflituting 
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the ſupreme government of the 


110 3 


nation, are N | ard | re- 


Mw 


 Sognized. 15 
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Lek ut now Gy to their ope- 


1 


4 ration, which i is alſo t. tho notorious 


to require more to be ſaid concetn- 


„rt 


9447 5 
a ing it in this letter, than che in- 


tent of it "Teens 1 to call for. © Sir 


2 


William Blackſtone | ſays very truly, 


40 
"47" 
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| chat 40 if the Houſes of Parlia- 


Ak, 


ment, or either of them, had 


: : . o 


avowedly a right to animadvert 
on 1 the King, or each other, or 
if the King had. 4 right to 
animadvert on either of the 
Houſes; that branch of the le- 
ö ſo ſubject to animad- 


« verſion, 


1 


| -("65/] 

=. pete, 8 woald- inſtantly ceaſe 
0 to be 'a part of the ſupreme 

power; the ballance of che con- 
: ſtitution Wotild be overturned, 
and that? branch; or branches, 
in which" "this juriſdiction re- 
e ded,” would be nen 
eee. 97 ahn gugegt Juso: 


{13 & 7 


8 dis Hh conſtitutional lan- 
ge age, and true with reſpect to 
the three branches of government, 

| what "ſhall we ht of the ſituation 

of this country, if a right to ani- 
madvert upon all the three were 

; Tod ged an y where, independently of 

"bem all? This would ſtrike, di- 

L de and effectually, at the whole 

" ſupreme power; and would place 
* | the 


CLae6 


-the ſovereignty. out of the /ove. 
reiguiy. It would induce the 


moſt complete confuſion, that the 


greateſt enemies to good order 
and government, cquld | deſire; 
_. eſtabliſhing, a power unheard of 
in the annals of the world, and 
totally repugnant to experience, 
to common ſenſe, and to the 
bappineſs of ſociety : A power 
which would oyerfurn.. the Whole 
ſyſtem, by placing... the ſubjea 
on the throne of the; Sovereign; 
or create a conteſt, which, muſt 
a in the extirpation 0! of . ever) 
ching but the ſoil ; enriched, in- 
deed, but enriched by the blood 
ol its inhabitants, and for the be- 
neßt of the firſt Invader,---May 


Heaven 


%  : 


Heaven grant chat we may be 
arguing upon an impoſſible event; 
but it is ſtill the only event, to- 
wards which the principles and 
doctrines of too many have, for 
ſome years, been direQly tend- 
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EF Wer has kick ned in 
the preceding letters, con- 
cetnißg fh 1 © bbnftitutiöf of Eng- 
land, ba e on its laws, and 
ſandified by immemorial cuſtom : 
Kee the ſovereignty and ſupreme 
government, all the legiſlative 
and executive authority be lodged, 
with ſuch admirable contrivance 
and wiſdom, in the three eſtates 
of the. realm; 3 where ſhall we look 
"for that omnipotence, the exiſtence 
0 of 


\ 


c˖ 


1 

of hich is firſt” diſp uted, aul 
then; w{tholit Rentiatoa; aſſigned 
excluſively to the people What 


an dndhy Huſt” that man 56 t 
en hd: conſequently,” topos 


nent bY in this ſenſe they 
ſynonimous) who” can _ h 
— ſuch an argument! e 
is ſelf-evident, that a ds 5 
of power, or ommniipotence (Knee 


ſo it is affectedly called) muſt ne- 


ceſſatily reſide in ſome part of the 
interior government of every in- 
dependent ſtate, be its conſtitu- 
tion, or its rank amongſt the na- 
tions, what it may. It is equally 
found in San Marino, and Sr. Pe- 
terfburgs and is eſſential to the 


Ing priteiple, wherever 
that 


„ 
that . Ang abſolute mo- 


narchy, it reſts. ſolely. with the 
monarch: In a limited, or mixt 


monarchy, it muſt reſt in thoſe 


men, or aſſemblies of men, and 
thoſe only, who poſſeſs conjointly 
the whole legiſlative and executive 


authority of the ſtate : In a pure 
ariſtocracy, it is engroſſed by the 


nobles; and in governments en- 
tirely democratic, and in no 

other, can the amnipotence of the 
people be aſſerted, i the 
en abſurdity. 


een quring the. mpoblican 
rage of the laſt century, theſe 
truths were felt : When the par- 
enn, effected that infamous 
15:1; 8 * 


ohe eee 


1 
purchaſe a Charles If: and reh 
the army afterwards ſtole him, it 
was his royal authority, and not 
his perſon, which they purchaſed. 
and ſtole, and the Poſſeſſion of 
which Beg h knew! to b fo” ne- 
+ bs 

Allowing ui that authority 
had been  imprudently exerted ; 


will it be contended that 1 it fell 


into better hands? It was Tiberty, 
with all her dazzling charms, that 
actuated all thoſe, who proceed 
ed upon any principle in thoſe : 
bloody ſcenes ; but where was ſhe to 
be found ? There could be no ex- 


tence without government, nor 


rt, 


a} 


inevitable.conſequence-was-a moſ! 
tyrannical bſurpation and uſe of 
chat yery power, which they could 
not ſuffer, Where the lays, and 
the conſtitution had placed it. 
This tremendous leſſon, with its 

ghaſtly effects, is hardly out of our 


yew, and yet 


If | 


— 141 "7 105 
Bot no more = this —_ - The he 


| 1 before us exhibits, if 


nothing worſe, the moſt complete 
of all political monſters, A ſtate 


without power, | and ſubj ets who 
6 cannot | have. 1 too much.“ od T 


f 
1 


2 "he _ end ibs 55 erea- 
tion. of ſuch a monſſer can an- 


. 


fer at bene, may Heaven avert 
4/5 The 
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The pretended manumiſſion of 1 
rica * is the oſtenſible purpoſe, 
and 


r in the introduction, a 


kind of apology, for the publication of ſome of the 
following letters, after the ſeparation of the Colo- 
dies from Great Britain. Although. the foregoing 
part of Dr. Price's work, under conſideration, .re- 
lates'to civil liberty, and government in a general 


fenſe; the ſcope of it, as he plainly avows, is to 


ſhew that this country could have no right to 

yer her Colonies. Could it be preſumed that any 
part of this anſwer could be thought worthy the 
public attention, it appears expedient, in this view, 
that the whole ſhould be ſubmitted to its conſide· 


ration. That the principles which reign through. .- 


the pamphlet i in queſtion, are, to the laſt degree, dan- | 


gerous to the. peace and welfare of this country, 
muſt be evident to every friend of it:—lt is, there- 
fore, a matter of real mortification to the author of 
theſe letters, that no abler hand ſhould have under- 

taken a full refutation of thoſe principles, before they 
had aſſiſted in producing thoſe miſchievous effects 


which may be felt by our lateſt poſterity, Ho far 


this, and other works of the kind may have encou. 
ed the fuccels of the rebellion , 


and to ME we will confine our 
ee attention: 


Dr: Price uſhers in his third er 
tion with his uſual caution. From 
_ « the nature and principles of civil 
liberty, as they have been now ex- 
ba e it is an immediate and 

neceſſary 


what was the original . rebellion; 
the merit and demerit of thoſe who directed, and 
of thoſe who executed the operations of that di 
graceful war ; ought, by no means, to become mat- 
ters of diſcuſſion, in theſe times of national diſtres 
and confuſion, Upon this great ſubject, the writer 
of theſe letters has ſettled an opinion, which be 
neither has yet ſeen, nor expects to ſee any reaſon 
to change. This « opinion remains, and muſt upon 
many accounts remain, faſt locked in the breaſt which 
hasgonceived i it. There are thoſe, under whoſe ey: 
| this note may « chance tofall, whoſe conſciences may 
explain what, at this period, ſhould be directed to 


them alone—How far the To the deluded Ame. 
Ticans 


FFS 


| as . 
« neceſſary inference that no one 
« community can have any power 
over the property or legiſlation 
ef another community, that is 
not incorporated with it by a 
juſt and adequate repreſenta- 
tion.“ Nobody, ſurely, will 
diſpute this matter with the Re- 
rerend Author ; for his principles 


ok ae, e noe 
no ar tee eee 
find to their coſt, that perfect liberty is a phantom 
that will elude their embrace, while they vainly ſup- 
poſe her in their arms at what period they will learn 
the fatal truth, that the enemies of this country and 
its government could never really have been their | 
friends,.and what reaſon they may have, even at this 
moment, to lament their conduct; is no longer our 
buſineſs to conſider. Every good man, whom they 
may have efteemed their foe, will pray for their fu- 
ture welfare; and every bad one, who bas afbſted in 


their deluſion and refiſtance, will diſregard their mi- 


ſeries to hug himſelf in his own unmerited impunity, 7; 
1 s Obſ. p. 19. 


| of civil liberty, ar they have beer 
or degree of government, in ſuch 
a world, totally impracticable; ſo 


that à nation, incapable of go. 


verning itſelf, and that has no 
governing principle towards which 
to look, cannot certainly . have 


4 any power over the property or 


L legiſlation of another commu- 
40 nity. * | 147 


„Ae ee, yy eſta 


3 ors univerſally bis principles if 


civil liberty, the good people of 
this iſland may make a great holy- 
day; may ſeize, and throw into 
the Thames, the crowns, ſceptres, 
and- all he * in the Jewel 


office; 


I” © 2 


r 1 


olfice;---and, marching weſtwardy 
may commit to the ſame element. 
both the Houſes: of Parliament, ; 


with their uſeleſs contents: The 


conſequence would  unavoidably 
be the emancipation of thoſe poor, 
harmleſs, and unfortunate ſlaves, 
the North Americans; and here 
of courſe would end all conteſt 
with Dr. Price. As, however, 
this great holy-day, ſo carneftly 
deſired,” is not yet in our calen- 
dar, we may employ ourſelves in 
demonſtrating the fallacy of tliat 
doctrine ſo plainly calculated to 
8 it e ? 


of: the 
x ty | 


| bees 3 revi 
author's general diviſions 
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ty will be ſufficient to convince 
2 unprejudiced thinker, that 

the degree of it for which he con- 
aps; could never have bern in- 
tended by Providence, for ſo im- 
ba perſect a being as man. It is this 
imperfection which renders. the 
lucubrations of ſo many of our 
modern political writers ſo de- 
fective and dangerous; conſcious, 


perhaps, of their own particular 

worth, they are too apt to forget 
the general failings of mankind; 

and diſregarding what is, they 
write for what fbould be. If every 
individual were as wiſe, as un- 
prejudiced, as diſintereſted, as 

honourable,” as candid, as bene- 
wenn, and as „ Feaceable as theſe 
on ; 


SMS. 
authors; who would heſitate t to 


ſubſcribe to their doctrine ? "But, | 
alas! theſe golden. times can no 
more be expected ; and it is ne- | 
cellary that we ſhould, think and 
write for men As they. are, not A 
we wiſh them to . . 


* 
12 149 3 
5 2 4. p74 df 44 


” Ihe lee Gel 3 of the 
Dotor $ general W of liber- 
ty; being intended to apply to, 
and introduce the laſt; if men are 
not formed for ſuch a portion of 
| det neither are they for ſuch | 
an exceſs of civil liberty. Every 
page of the hiſtory, of wankind 
ſpeaks this. language; where. we | 
may alſo, that Providence 


* a and wiſely implant 
ed 


9 


= Sb © 
ed in the people à conſeiouſneſß 
of their being formed, neither for 
Majefly 17 r ee . 


—— 


1 


e for the intereſt of 
truth arid of mankind, it is rarely, 
if ever, in the power of enthu- 
ſiaſtick viſionaries, or deſigning 
demagogues, to-entice'the people 
out of that ſphete; of which na- 
ture has benevolently and in- 
ſtinctiyely taught them the bounds. 
Had they been conſcious of any 
right, or impelled by the leaſt de- 
Fire of poſſeſſing Majeſty" or Om- 
nipotence----what prevented their 
ſei eing both at Runnemead? They 
were in arms upon. that ſpot ; nei- 
lber the King with his fix or ſeven 
attend- 


(L 1 


dene nor the * N 
memorable occaſion, much more 


from ſlavery to freedom. This 
they felt to be their native and 


tended nen „ 
wiſdom. POLLY + SIS £5 3 


l : ; 0 5 4 
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| 115 te 
Io return, from this digreſſion, 
to the American $--However trank. 


cendent they may be in the eſti- 
mation of Dr. Price, we may 
humbly ſuppoſe, that they are nat 


were too wiſe either to take, or to 
deſire. It were well if their pre- 


EY 


: 


| 3.4 . 


„ 
as nut 10 ſtand in need of ſome 
government. .- And, as this emanci- 
pazor general does not deny [that 
word, although he explains away 
the thing we may hope that he 
will not conttadidt that expe- 
rience, Which reſults from the 
hiſtory-of all ages, by denying the 
exiſtence of colonization. Allow- 
ing this, he muſt likewiſe grant 
that a colony cannot be underſtood 
otherwiſe, than as being ſubject to 
the ſtate by Which it was formed. 
And from hence it muſt follow, 
that, af any nation upon the globe, 
from the beginning of 3 


doubtedly poſſeſſes ihut of governs | 


| t 13 1 
ber,Colonies, test Btitaim hd 


ing thoſe: of North Amncrica Dr 
Price may urge mai anon} and 


philoſophical reaſons againſt the 


propriety of this right, and others 
may urge as many of; the ſame 


kind in favour of it; but he muſt 


not attempt to diſpute the right 
tſelf;, nor, conſequently, that the 


| Britiſh Colonies are ſubject to 


Great Britain. 


This being an indiſputable fact, 
you may” reaſonably expect, my 


dear Lord, that I ſhould releaſe . 
you here ;---but I muſt beg leave, 
ah atiother letter, to attend the 


9 Dot 


mente, by which he ſtruggles to 
. his American friends 
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LETTER vn. 
G 

3 neither fo ſn time 
myſelf, my dear Lord, nor 

* little, conſideration for your's, 

as to engage your attention in a 
minute and diſtinct examination 
of all Dr. Price's arguments, 
againſt the authority of one 

06 country over another.” This is 
the title of the ſection we have 
been conſidering, and the end to 
which this work is directed. But 


we muſt never loſe ſight of A 
materia 


K 


material circumſtance in "his mode 
of arguing.---You may remember, 
in my laſt letter, that the Doctor is 
ſaid to have uſhered in this ſection, 
by begging affent to hir explanation 
of the principles of civil liberty. | 
have this moment been looking 
forward in his pamphlet, and I 
find ariother repetition of the ſame 
very reaſonable requeſt; at the be- 
Sinning _ _ Wan pat.” © 


1 14111. A & $1 © FM L 


5 Om „AMReagh [cannot n that 

we Reverentt Author teſtifies the 
zaing, 60 fenden, e part of 
an Atrant beggar of What cannot 
| e granted, .I muſt confeſs myſelf 
aſhamed of Why ſo often under 
EY. the 


[497]. 


the neceſſit of- deteding. him. 
The pteſent inſtante is, indeed, 
very ſtrong; and as it may diſin- 
celine you to any farther attention 
to this ſubſect, I think it proper 
to ſoreſtall à quotation, and to 
advance it a little out of ita place. 


In che foregoing diſquiſi- 


tions,“ ſays Dr. Price, (I have 
from ane laing principle; de- 
I duceda numberof conſequences, 
that ſeem to me incapable of 
« being diſputed. I have meant 
that they ſhould be applied to 
the great queſtion between this 
„kingdom and the Colonies, 
which has occaſioned the pre- 
« ſent war with them. 
NOW ? Kee, “ Before 


t Oble 5. 31. 
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« Before I . rh it may 
© be; attended to, that I have 

&« cbgeẽn to try this queſtion by the 
| general principles of civil liberty; 
and not by the prattice of former 

4 rimes;;, or by the charters granted 

ebe Colonies.” = But I with to 

have this queſtion brought to a 
* higher teft, and ſurer iſſue. The 

* queſtion with all liberal enqui- 
s rers ought to be, not what juri/- 

_ ©, dition” over them,” precedents, 

«© fatutes, and charters may give, 

but what reaſon, and equity, and 

$$, 9 —_ 4 e 1 


Aer FOI: 1 tl jul Abit 
td to > ye ! s conſidera- 


tion, 


/ 


u Obſ. p. 32. gh 


[ 129 ] 
tion, I cannot but expect that you 
will throw this letter by, all fur- 
cher argument being uſeleſs. 
Tehink myſelf fortunate in having . 
diſcovered ſo early in our corre- 
ſpondence upon this pamphlet, the 
author's particular manner of re- 
calling the reader to the princi- | 
ples,” from which he draws: his 
— deduRions. . | 

I confel chat I eee Bale 
in 1 1 inviting parterre, and have, 
therefore, trodden warily, and 


made as ſure as PRs of 5 
2 as I advanced. 


"TS this end, the fallacy of thc 
ihe s fundamental principles 
. of 


1 
of liberty, in all his diviſions, has 
been dwelt on; and upon this 
ground, it has been ſomewhere 
aſſerted, that if his foundation 
failed, his edifice muſt fall. 
This laſt quotation brings the 
matter to the teſt. It contains a 
plain declaration, that © the prac- 
« tice of former times, precedents, 
&* Ratutes, and cbarters; in 

other words, all human laws and 
obligations, which have hitherto 
been thought binding and ſacred 
amongſt men ;---that every conſi- 
deration that the wiſdom of all 
ages and nations has thought ex- 
pedient, for the welfare and hap- 
|  Pineſs of frail man, are, with the 
- Rev. Doctor, no conſiderations at 
. all. 


\ 
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all. Poiſed on the uncumbered 
pinions of ſpontaneity and felf- 
„ determination,” he ſoars above 
thoſe common obligations, which 
have hitherto reſtrained the paſſi- 
ons and the depravity of man- 
kind; and boldly aſſerts, that 


weak and ſinful creatures ſhould 


obey no laws, but thoſe of their 
own ſuperiorſenſe of right, ons, 
ba, and truth. "1 


Were theſe chad doctrines 
baden merely to ſerve a preſent 
purpoſe---a temporary, and, per- 
haps, harmleſs argument, they 
would ſtill mifbecome ſo grave a 

character: But when they deeply 
affect che property, the happineſs, 
| 2 the 


[ 192 ] 

the welfare, the lives of ſo many 
of his countrymen; when the 
blackeſt ingratitude is encouraged, 
and the fouleſt Rebellion fomented 
by a pen of ſuch weight and re- 
nown when a work, honoured 
by the ſignal approbation of the 
firſt men of the firſt city in the 
world, is aſſiduouſſy thrown as a 
firebrand amongſt the contending 
parties, in a conteſt of ſuch ſeri- 
ous magnitude; what expreſſi- 
ons ſhall we find, my dear Lord, 
for ſuch a conduct! 


Allowing him even ſuch falla- 
cious ground for bis tottering 
fabrick granting him: ſuch pre- 
miſes as the moſt candid diſputant 
| | could 
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could never be warranted in con- 
ceding ;---ſuffer me ſtill to intreat 
the utmoſt exertion of your pa- 
tience, to examine a few of the 
arguments with which our author 
ventures to ſupport even ſuch 
principles :---This ſhall be done 
as ſhortly as poſſible; and I am 
under no apprehenſion that the 
detached and deſultory appearance 
ol the reſt of theſe remarks will, 
on was . Nes be diſpleaſing. 


mY Fink jchea mis is it, by 
dl Doctor's faculties, that a ſtate 
ſhould govern its Colonies, that 
he cannot ſee what can limit 
ſuch an authority,” -Were he 
EN et 
Odi. p. 2% 


1 4 


not above the con ſideration of 
cbarters, they ſhould anſwer him. 
| But the grant and the accept. - 
ance of charters would conſtitute 
at bnee that very power, and that 
- ſubjeTion, which he muſt deny. 
Be this as it may by what rule 
of juſtice can that man exact im- 
zation; who himſelf acknowledges 
no bounds but / thoſe of | his. own 


wall and opinion? „ 


Were the on Colonies 
ever looked upon as independent 
ſtates, ſurrendered to Britain by 
compact, or gained by conqueſt ? 
If not, how can arguments drawn 
from ſuch inſtances apply to them? 

-r-Amongſt « + the cauſes by which 


% one 
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one ſtate may acquire a rightful 

« authority over another,” * the 
author chooſes to omit colonization, 
the only cauſe in point, and the 
ſtrongeſt of all authorities. 
Inſtead of this, with equal juſtice, 


| he inſtances the. ſlavery of the 


diſtant provinces, under the Ro- 
mans ;---provinces notoriouſly ac- 
quired by conqueſt, without the 
| ſmalleſt affinity to colonies. -- Not- 
withſtanding the freedom of the 
Romans, their provinces, ſays the 
author, groaned under the ex- 
« tremity of /avery.” 7 ---If their 
governors were deſpotick, this is 
no argument in favour of perfect 
60s ; it rather confirms the 
ſentiment 


* Obſ. p. 24. | v Ohſ. p.29. 
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ſentiment, chat the freeſt men, 
when in power, become the Hear. 


ff ON 


* 
1 


8 From. beter oa Doctor pro- 
ceeds to diſſolve every tie, which 
can connect Great Britain with 
her Colonies, as ſuch ; treating 
the declaratory act as the ſtrongeſt 
expreſſion of Navery ; ; and ridi- 
culing the notion, © that the land 
en which the Coloniſts ſettled 
was ours” 2 If not ours, could 

it be theirs ?----But, preſently 
after, 12 granting that the land 
aS ours - Did they not, ſays 
he, 66 ſettle upon it under the faith 
6 "Pe ey which promiſed them 

« the 


2 Obſ. p. 39. 


Lan 


ths che enjoyment of all the "inks 
« of 5 dec. * « 14 


_ * o * 
- 7 f F 


* 


* line FIG * 3 parti- 
cular; attention to a queſtion, 
which (as he now allows the vali- 
dity of charters) may be anſwered 
by a queſtion. or two to himſelf. 
His queſtion, ſtated ſhortly, is 
this -C If we have now this ſu- 
«-premacy over the Colonies, ſhall 
* we not be equally entitled to it 
Hat any other time, when 
they have formed © a mighty em- 
« pire ?”---- Anſwer—Does not Aa 
ſettlement under © the faith 4 
* 2barters” imply ſupremacy, in 
the ſtate granting theſe charters ? 
. ty ag Bil up 


b Ib. p. 43. 


* 1 a Obſ, P · 40 
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Can Dr. Price fix the period, either i © 
as to the age, or the power of the Ii = 
Colonies, in which that ſupre- il © 
maey muſt ceaſe ? There docs, *© 
undoubtedly, exiſt an ultima ratio 
for coloniſts, as well as kings, 
which ſuperſedes all right; a 
kind of ſelf-determining ſpontaneity il © 
which, with Dr. Price, will laugh o 
at all charters. If the American: b 
d 

b 

u 


begin to feel any ſymptoms of bis, 
they will not certainly want every 
encouragement. to the exertion of 
It, which the Rev Doctor can give 


"Bi a nge peclems itſelf 
very a propos, ſome pages on, to ff t 
W this wicked ſuſpicion. — | 
El have 
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« I have. reaſon, indeed, ” ſays the 
author, © to believe that indepen- 
deny is, even at this moment, 
s, generally dreaded among them, 
as a calamity to which they are 
“in danger of being driven, to 
avoid a greater. Alt is not 
eaſy to believe that he is the dupe 
of this whining.- They may not 
be w/e-in ſtriving to be indepen- 
„ dent, at this moment, but, if this 
sor their aim, they are ſurely 
f 5 in their * conduct. 


Aſter mentioning the treatment 
of the Corſicans by the Genoe ſe, 
and the ceſſion of the former, by 
the * to the French, (chan 
Ax. | which 


ce Obſ. p. 60. 
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which nothing can be more inap- 
plicable) the author takes occaſion 
to aſk If our claims be juſt, 
< may not we alſo, if we pleaſe, 
« cede the Colonies to France?” 4 
Nothing is pleaſanter than ima. 
gining premiſes, and drawing con- 
cluſions from them, without be- 
lieving a word of either. - -In the 


full enjoyment of his /oco-morive 


rights and poyfical privileges, the 
Doctor may, F be pleaſes, drown 
Himſelf---but, he is 

* much too wiſe to walk into a 
well.“ In the preſent temper 
of the American leaders, and of 
their good friends and correſpon- 
dents ON it is more probable that 
they 


d Obf. p.90 
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ey ſhould' throw themſelves into 
the arms of France, than that 
we ſhould be ſuch ſuicides: as to 
throw them there. And this ſup- 
poſition may afford ſome'exerciſe 
for the Doctor's caſuiſtry. With 
our charters in their pockets, and 
ſettled under the faith of them, on 
the lands of Great Britain, have 
the coloniſts a better right to cede 
themſelves to France, than we 

have to cede them? 
0 wt 2 8 Not 


Not long after this letter was written, this event 
did happen. An event which, when the blood and 
treaſure this nation expended in the laſt war, ſolely 
to reſcue the Colonies from the jaws of very 
power, to which they have now devoted ves, 
will exhibit to poſterity a ſhameful example of un- 
pardonable ingratitude, and inveterate malice, If 
any of this foul load will fit the ſhoulders of their 
Engliſh friends, it is juſt that they ſhould hear it. 


* 


11 

Not ſatisfied: with theſe proofs 
of the weakneſs of his cauſc, the 
author, 4 little lower, draws an 
argument from the war of the 
Athenians upon the Syracuſans in 

Sicily, from a thirft'of empire.” * 
When ſubjects rebel, can the 
attempts to quell their rebellion be 
juſtly called 2 thirſt of empire ?--- 


But this word has no place in the 


Doctor's vocabulary; nor in his 
enumeration © of the juſt cauſes 
* of war,” does he count rebellion, 
although the moſt juſt of any.-- 
To warrant this mode of 1M 
ing, he finds it neceſſary to recur 
to another, ſtill more extraordi- 
een anſwer to the argu- 
ment 


e Obi. p. 91. 
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« jects,” he roundly aſſerts © they 
« are not your ſubjects.— The 
people of America are no more 
«the ſubjects of the people of Bri- 
« tain, than the people of Vork. 
0 prope le of OE gr. 
W PE hol 


Al it e 42 fo acute a 
reaſoner ſhould be ſo egregiouſſy 
off his guard? By the five ſhort 
quotation, he demoliſhes whole 
pages of his own arguments, and 
ſaves me the trouble of teaſing you 
with more of theſe remarks.—If 

they 


f Obſ. p. 99. 


— 


Ln 
they are „ our fellow - ſubjects, 
the Americans muſt conſequent]; 
be ſubje&t ru the Jame government, 
and vt is all that is contended 
for. That they are © the ſubjeds 
of the people of Britain,” would 
have been conceived by no· boch, 
but the author himfelf :—He, in. 
deed, has repeatedly aſſigned to 
the people all might, majeſty, and 


dominion! Let us, my dear Lord, 


expreſs our joint acknowledg- 
ments that he has ſo kindly, and 
fo rige refuted his o own doErine' 


I.̃t is a trite, but Py . 
tion, that no ſtrength of memory 
can ſuffice for men of a certain 

ignominious defeription..... diſ- 

claim 


© 7c 
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claim the moſt diſtant n 
of any compariſon upon the preſent 
occaſion; but cannot reſiſt the 

admiration of that divine ſuper- 
intendence, which refuſes to the 
cleareſt intelligence, and ſtrongeſt 
faculties, the power of maintain- 
ing what has not 7R UTH for 


its foundation. With THIS in 


his humble ſling, the mereſt David 
in argument would proſtrate in 


the duſt the proudeſt Goliah, that 
ever brandiſhed his poignant Wea- 


pon in the cauſe * Error. 


I am, my dear Lord, 


&e. Kc. be. 


1 5 LETTER 
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Wi whatever pleaſure ve 
may have quitted the far- 
ther [conſideration of Dr. Price's 
Obſervations, you will agree, my 
dear Lord, that it is difficult to 
divert the mind from its attention 
to that great object, which was the 
a en 8 of my laſt letter. 


They = dflike — atico, 
uſually recur for relief to the old 


ſaying, | in cafes of diſpute, « that 
| | both 


147 J 
(6 both ſides are in the wrong.” 
This, in reality, is rarely the caſe; 
and if one of the two contending 
parties, in our preſent American 
coniteſt, be obnoxious toblame--can 
it 3 Great Britain? The Stamp- 
the original cauſe, might 
e 4 been an imprudent meaſure z 
5 but to call it legal, would be to 
's WH contend, that the three eſtates, 
which form the government of 
this country, are incompetent to 
the framing of a ſtatute.” If this 
power cannot make laws which are 
binding, this country is lawleſs; 
and it can only be upon the pre- 
ſumption that this abſurdity is 
truth, that the Colonies can be 
juſtifiec i in the extent of their re- 
„ ſiſtance. 


L 481 
ſiſtance. The conduct of Britain, 
therefore, has been reprehenſible, 
not on the ſcore of illegality, but 

of imprudence; and it cannot be 

pretended, that the ſubjects of a 

A | Nate can plead its mere impru- 
dence, in juſtification of their «- 

bellion ; particularly as the act was 

fimply imprudent, and 9985 no means 

degree Tho 


It was, Ons ede of the; power; 
and not the unjuſt uſe of it, againſt 
which:the Americans have rebelled 
and it ever has been the nature 
of eee to reſiſt 3 

| 1 8 ul 
l Bad for reflection does 10 truth a. 
ford! If government and power be ſynonimous, and 


the _ yas * 2 28 by Providence for the 
0 wellate 


nY we 


d a. T> 
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* power, bawbter; mildly 
and mans exerted; ſub- 


py mitting, 


. of mankind, what Golly and i incongruity muſt 
reſult from this prevailing ſpirit of the Republicans ! 
In no inſtance is the depravity and. peryerſeneſs of 
human nature more evident, or more generally, how- 
ever tacitly, allowed by men of all denominations. 
To deny that, in this age, 'the republican principle 
exiſts, would be to deny that men exiſt, And yet the 
moſt candid and ingenuovs of that perſuaſion will 
conſtantly and ftrenuouſly diſclaim it They will 
argue with heat and fury for the thing it/elf, and 
deny the, principle :—They will warmly reſent the 
appellation, and glory in the dofrine, What con- 
clufion will a ſincere patriot draw from ſuch preva- 
rication ? That he has the happineſs to live under a 
government, the excellence of which its moſt inve- 
terate enemies dare not deny. And what muſt be 


the ſentiments of the honeſt moraliſt, when he con- 


templates ſuch infatuation, ſuch duplicity, ſuch im- 
patience of ſuperiority, and, above all, ſuch pride? 
That, in ſome unfortunate tempers, the gratification 
of theſe vile paſſions demands the ſacrifice, not only 
of the deareſt intereſts of the community, but of they 


on: 
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mitting, at the ſame time, to the 
moſt degrading flavery, under the 
delufive idea of ſelf-government. 
Pride, arrant pride, is the firſt 
mover in minds of this caſt; which, 
however unconquerable, ſhould be 
taught to feel the following truth, 
as ſalutary as it is inconteſtible; 
that power, in its full extent, muſt 
_ reſide in every ſtate, in deſpite of 
their reſiſtance; and that 1 it 1s the 
leaſt dangerous, where moſt con- 
centred, moſt indiviſible, and moſt 


nen e 


}. 


In the vaſt ſcience of govern- 
ment and of politicks, in this en- 
larged ſenſe, the principal point 
is, to make the particular intereſts 


of 


[461] 
ol individuals to coincide with the 
general intereſt of the community. 
In a ſtate well conſtituted, this 
comcidence muſt happen: for, 
although, in ſuch a world of paſ- 
ſions, the ambition, the avarice, 
e pride, and even the vanity of 
ſome able and powerful men, may 
prompt them to gratifications, and 
lead them to objects repugnant to 
the general good; yet, in truth, 
the real intereſts of theſe men ſel- 
dom attend the attainment of 
theſe their wiſhes. If happineſs 
and peace of mind are the end of 
- a wiſe man's purſuit, it will not 


be pretended (for example) that 


Oliver Cromwell obtained theſe 
with the ProteQtorſhip.--The paſſi- 
Een | ons, 
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ons, therefore, and the extrava- 
gancies « of particular men, however | 
dazzling and impoſing, make no 
exception to the general rule, that, 


in a good government, the publick 
and zhe private intereſt are one. 
Nor is this reaſoning applicable 
only to thoſe who ſtrive to lead 
and to govern ; moſt of the ſame 
paſſions | inſtigate . thoſe to reſiſt 
power, who have no pretenſions 
to poſſeſs it :---both the one and 
the other are diſturbers of the 
general, without procuring their 


private good. 


Analogy 15 the moſt pleaſing, 
as well as the ſureſt guide, in all 
diſquiſitions whatever; ; and it may, 


upon 
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upon. this principle, be aſſeried; 

that what is true with-reſpe& to 
the interior of one ſtate, muſt be 
equally ſo in a community of ſepa- 
rate ſtates.—-If happineſs and 
proſperity reſembled the fruits of 
the earth, the greater the ſhare of 
one man, the ſmaller would be 
the portion of his neighbours; 
but in nothing will theſe objects 
bear a compariſon ; and it is tlie 
height of injuſtice, as well as bad 
policy, to regard them, as is too 
common, with the ſame jealous 
eye. -As, then, in a common- 
wealth, the induſtry and ſucceſs of 
individuals. are the proſperity of 
the ſtate ; ſo, in a community of 
ow the proſperity of each gives 

; health 
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bealth and vigour: to the! whole 
ſyſtem. It is, it muſt be owned, 
upon the very contrary principle, 
that this art is learned and under. 
ſtood. The cunning and contract. 

cd tricks of a ſelſiſh ſchool - boy, 

whoſe glory it is to outwit, and, 
perhaps, cheat his comrade, are 
carried into the great concerns of 
the world by the ſtateſman; and, 
from the magnitude of their ope- 
ration, are dignified with the name 
of politicks, This magnitude and 
this dignity ſerve only to diminiſh 


their object, in the ſober eye of 
philoſophy and philanthrophy 
and by theſe impartial judges, 
moved by the ruin of nations, the 
Politician would be ſentenced to 
repo DP | the 


Bat boonpied * by 40 "a 
ra and generous mind, to which 
Iam addrefling myſelf, I forget, 


my dear Lord, the contracted 


ſcenes of our political actors; and 
the narrow ſtage to which the pre. 
judices of the world would con- 
fine their actions, however com- 
prehenſive might be their talents 


and their views. -In contemplating 


the immenſe benefits that might 


| accrue to humanity, by a more en- 


larged and diſintereſted ſyſtem of 


policy ;---the wealth that might 
flow in free and mutual exchange 
through every part of the known 


world; 1 


f 
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| woild; ;---the communication of 
ſcience, and every adyantage that 
would reſult from a general and 
friendly intercourſe;---and, above 
all, the repreſſion, if not the de. 


ſtruction of that monſter war, with 


all its bloody devaſtion:---In con- 
templating, I ſay, theſe poſſible 
r, I —_ be n date 


allotted 


_ * Whoever will conſider 88 continua 
changes of adminiſtration which moſt governments 
are ſubject to, will be at no loſs to find the cauſe of 
that continuat fluctuation, as well in the general ſtate 

of politicks, as in the interior of particular nations. 
Their immediate or actual exigencies are ſeldom in 
queſtion; the genius, the talent, or the-gqprice of the 
miniſter of the day, is the moving principle; and 
peace and commerce, war and conqueſt lull, or diſ- 
trat the ſtate and its neighbours, as theſe predomi- 

nate, and, for the moſt part, in a direction diametri- 

cally oppoſite to the meaſures of the preceding mi- 
niſter, Thus it is that the affairs of the world are 

| conduct ed 


[4%] 


allotted to power, the, routine of 
office, the force of precedents 
with the prejudices they inſpire; 
and, particularly, that previous 
mutual communication and agree- 
ment, ſo eſſential to this ſalutary 


work. In the preſent | jarring 
ſtate of the views, and the ſup- 


oy intereſta of Europe; whilſt 
| © thoſe 


conduſted, ind thus we find that the ambition, the 
humour, the whim of, perhaps, a very ſmall being, 
ſhall diſturb the tranquility, and may, for an age, 
ruin the intereſts of half Europe. If it be impoſſible 
that nations ſhould flouriſh under ſuch a multiplicity 
of directors, fuch oppoſite ſyſtems of government; 
| —what ſhall wethink of the reſources of this country, 

of the amen of this miraculous conſtitution, that 
has born the ſhocks of ſuch numberleſs miniſterial 
revolutions, within the reign of one young monarch ? 


One ſupertet genius excepted, theſe combatants, 
with a pretty equal tadiocrity of pretenſions, have 
ſtarted up like Cadmuid armed men, all teeth of che 


MP 


- 
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thoſe jealouſies, and that want of 
which it is calculated to counter. 
act, this neceſſary communication 
may be difficult to eſtabliſh. It i is, 
notwithſtanding, painful to force 
the imagination from ſo pleaſing 
an object, and however crude and 
wild * may * theſe reve. 


ries, 


8 and their ſole rand has, been the 
deſtruction of each other. At length the nation ſees 
its true intereſt, it perceives the wiſdom of that part 
of the conſtitution, which repoſes in the Crown ſolely 
me choice of its miniſters; and moſt gratefully ac- 
"5 knowledges the ſignal prudence and firmneſsof mind, 

with which the ſovereign has, in a late happy in- 
ftance, exerted his indiſputable. prerogative. May 
the able and upri ight adminiſtration he has appointed, 
long continue their faithful and yirtuous ſeryices to 
their, king and their country; and may the beſt of 
princes long live to. enjoy the fruits of his wiſe pod 


W „ 


. 5 


* 


* 
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ries, they may not only amuſe you, 
my dear Lord, as they have often 
done me; but procure me the ſatis- 
faction of ſeeing your thoughts 
upon the ſubject, with improve- 
ments upon what I offer to your 
ſriendly conſideration, as bare un- 
digeſted hints. 


To obviate the inconveniences 
and dangers to which the world is 
ſubject, from the cauſes alluded to; 

and to promote the univerſal bleſ- 
ſings of concord, benevolence, and 
mutual good offices; we may at 
leaſt pleaſe ourſelves with imagin- 
ing the poſſibility of eſtabliſhing a 
kind of perpetual diet, at which 


1 power inEurope, and its con- 
edt nections 


8 AI, 
| - $* bis "IF. 34 
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nections ſhould conſtantly - main- 
tain a certain number of deputies, 


or repreſentatives. "The moſt fa- 


vourable time, for ſuch a propoſal, 
would be at the concluſion of a 
general peace, when the minds of 
men are tuned to harmony, and 
ready to receive the durable im- 
preſſion of concord and amity. 
By the continuation of the Con- 
greſs of the ſeveral miniſters, who 
had negotiated: the peace ;--by the 
addition of more, if required, as 
well from the ſame powers, as from 
thoſe. which had not been con- 
cerned in the war, -- and by ad- 
| journing to a more cony enient, 


and, perhaps, more central ſitu- 


the firſt. requiſites of the 
* 
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project appear ſufficiently feaſible. 

An zra, my good Lord, is within 
my memory, if not in your's, when, 
if ſuch a plan had been cordially | 
eſtabliſhed, the good effects of it 
would probably have been felt 
through Europe, and perhaps far- 
ther, to this period. The very 
concurrence in ſuch a propoſal 4 
(and it is not caly to conceive any 
oppolition to it, particularly upon 
a general pacification) would be 
the eſtabliſhment of a community 
of ſtates by mutual conſent: :--And 
the continuation; of the diet; after 
the concluſion of a peace, at which 
inſtant all parties are uſually ſatis- 
fed, would operate as a perpetual | 
negotiation of concord and friend- 


. * 
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| to \efiroy our ſketch, as fuch; 
burt it is not ealy to avoid obſery- 
ing, that theſe eſtabliſhed and per. i « 
manent bureater, inthe ſame town, Nn 
would obviate the great miſchiefʒ I 
we have before lamented, of the < 
frequent change of -miniſters in 
different ſtates; as far, at leaſt, 
as nations are affected by thoſe 
changes. A revolution at home 
may, indeed, in ſome degree afſed 
| the office at the diet, but not, it 
muſt be ſuppoſed, ſo as to work 
a VI» change” 1 im it, or to inter- 
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FF 
rupt the courſe of its buſineſs.---- 
t ĩs needleſs to ſpecify all the ad- 
rantages, which ſuch a ſcheme 
x fl ſeems to promiſe ;---by curtailing 
che number of miniſters at foreign 
- courts, a conſiderable faving ac- 
crues to the ſtate ; and what is of 
more conſequence, this great em- 
porium of politicks, (if I may uſe 
the expreſſion) would become an 
excellent ſeminary of young ſtateſ- 
men. In ſhort, where a ſet of 
able, and, it muſt be hoped, vir- 
tuous repreſentatives of every 
tate in Europe are permanently 
centred; where the communication 
between them may be immediate, 
ind where intelligence from every 
uptFpart of the world myſt be con- 
„ 1 


= $0 
ſtant, it is eaſy to imagine how 
many fatal broils may be nipped 
in the bud, how many unjuſt en- 
eroachments be prevented, and 
What dire effects of unwarrantable 
ambition may be fruſtrated. 


After having often indulged in 
theſe reveries, and built many airy 
. caſtles upon the foregoing plan, [ 
felt the moſt ſincere: ſatisfaction 
in diſcovering that ſome thoughts 
of the ſame tendency had occurred 
to Dr. Price. In page 8, of the 
Obſervations, &c. which we have 
conſidered in the former part of 
our correſpondence, there are ſome 
ſhort hints of a project, that would 
effectually anſwer the ſalutary pur- 

1555 | poſes 
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poſes of the foregoing ſketch. It 


is, however, to be feared his 


ſcheme of the appointment of 


«a ſenate, conſiſting of repreſen- 
© tatives from all the different 
«ſtates'of Europe, which ſhould 
* poſſeſs the power of managing 
«All their common concerns, and 
6 of judging,” and deciding as' ar- 
6 Biter, with the common force of 
©the ſtates under its direction, 20 
« ſupport its deciſions,” would be 
difficult, indeed, to realize. I 
we have too much reaſon to de- 
ſpair of the perpetuity of ſuch an 
aſſembly of miniſters, with ſimilar 
powers, as uſually meet upon the 
negotiation of a general peace, the 
eſtabliſhment. of ſuch a /enate, 
armed 
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armed with ſuch force, muſt ſur- 
paſs our moſt ſanguine hopes. To 

ſubmit to ſuch a power of their 
own creation, the independent 
ſtates of Europe muſt have more 
of the republican caſt in their 
compoſition than is to be expect- 
ed: and, to ſay the truth, there 
is ſome reaſon to imagine that the 
Doctor had the American Congreſi 
before his eyes, when he deſigned 
his European ſenate. How far even 
the Americans, if they ſhould ſuc- 
ceed in their ſcheme of indepen- 
_ dence, will remain in peace under 
the government of their Congreſs, 
18 a matter of ſerious doubt---And 
| this recalls us to the intended ſub- 


. 1 of this letter, from our long 
* 
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digreſſion; ; if the conſideration} of 
the univerſal intereſt. of * 
be to el r zu vRHee d 


6 All ſubjeas a that em- 
ploy the mind of man, have parts 
Which are out of the reach of ſa 
tisfaRtory inveſtigation: —All na- 
ture, every art, or ſcience has its 
ne plus ultra; its door that is ſhut 
againſt the keeneſt penetration, or 
the wideſt - extenſion of human 
intellect. If this be true of the 
more immediate objects of ſenſe, 
and even of thoſe which are, to a 
degree, ſubject to mathematical 
demonſtration; it is particularly 
ſo with reſpe& to ſuch matters 
& are not reducible to preciſe. 
rules. 


[168 
be Of this Kind, amongſt 
others, are politicks: With ſome 
eſſential parts, which are ſolid, 
ſtable, and permanent, their ge- 
neral compoſition is chance, ca- 
price, paſſion, ſyſtem, and, above 
all, prejudice. If they have any 
fixed and determinate end or pur- 
poſe, it is the welfare and hap- 
pineſs of mankind; and, to ſhew 
the truth of the above analyſis, 
they have in many inſtances, 
through all hiſtory, proved the 
greateſt ſcourge to which ſociety 
has been liable. This granted, 
and it can hardly be refuſed, ever) 
man is a politician, who calls him- 
* ya and may Own. the call- 


ing, 
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ing/richout any picvious pte 
ticeſhip. Nay, the novitiate may 
be preferable” to the fate of ex- 
perience, and the novice may pro- 


bably do leſs injury than the adept. 
---With fuch an opinion of my 


art, there can be no vanity in com- 


mencing artiſy⸗- t mot alli, je 
es es. 8 


This kind of — bears evĩ- 
dent teſtimony of the diffidence 


1 


ms | 


with which theſe romantic ideas 


are expoſed, even, my dear Lord, 
to you, with whom I have been in 
the long habit of thinking aloud. 


If, however, I ſhould be con- 
demned, as a politician, for the un- 
25 n | 


CESS 
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guarded |liberality of the ſenti⸗ 
ments expreſſed. i in this letter, or 
for the incloſed thoughts con- 


cerning an accommodation with 
America, as much as J reſpect the 
prejudices of mankind, it will be 
born with patience. be inten- - 
tion is evident ; and, with vou, 
philanthropy will amply com- 
penſate the want of what is com- 


monly eſteemed political. wifaom. 


There is great room. to ſuſpect the 
fallacy of this general eſtima- 
tion, and that true political wil- 


| dom conſiſts i in promoting univer- 


ſal caſe and proſperity ; whether 
in the interior of a ſeparate Rate, 
or che extended theatre of the 


wo rid 
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world at large : there is, 


&.4S 4.4 


much reaſon to fear that this 


is a new doctrine, and that we 


* 


ſhall not live to 


experience its 


1 « 
* F * 


Thoughts c concern rning « an 


A ccommodation with 


America. 177%. 


*. N all ir of government, 
| when the people are mention- 
ed, it muſt be underſtood, that 
theſe people act under the in- 
uence of ſome leading men; it 
muſt, therefore, be conſidered, 
how far they, who have the lead 
in the Congreſs, would approve 


of the following arrangement. 
Notwith- 


Cong: 


Ni rwkthſicndiog the * failure 
under General Burgoyne, it is plain, 
that with good conduct, we are an 
overmatch for the Americans, but 
not, therefore, plain that we can 
make a conqueſt of them---ſq 
far matters are ſo even, that we 
may ruin each other in this ſtrug- 
gle, and nei ither ſide be able to 
carry their point. If their aim 
be an independent government, it 
will be difficult to effect it, whilſt 
we oppoſe it with all our force ; 
and; on the other hand, as long as 
they refuſe ſubmiſſion and obedi- 
ence, | they cannot be forced to 
fubmit and to obey. It is, there- 
E eſſential to both parties to 


come to ſome ſpeedy and perma- 
nent 


mm] 
nent agreement I wu" be 
u r en 
Hi. — what 
this agreement can be, that will 
 fatisfy the high pretenſtons of both 
parties, without derogating from 
the honour of the parent ſtate. 
However prudent it might be to 
follow the Dean of © Gloceſter's 
plan, of leaving the Coloniſts to 
themſelves, no miniſter would dare 
to propoſe it; and there appears 
a very ſolid objection to it, which 
may not be expected to have been 
conceived by one on this ſide of 
the queſtion. To leave the Co- 
loniſts to themſelves, would be to 
ſaddle them with the enormous 
W So | at 


1 61 
taſk of ſettling their on govern- 
ment over an immenſe continent. 
It is not to be doubted that, in 
cheir preſent humour, and with 
their general diſpoſition, they 
would ſmile with contempt at 
this markof in placed compaſſion ; 
but it requires no ſpirit of divi- | 
nation to foretell the miſeries they 
muſt ſuffer, before this great work 
can be effectuated, ſhould they 
be ſo unfortunate as to ſucceed in 
their attempt at independence. 
whatever they may think of them- 
ves, the fame impatience of con- 
troul, which has engaged their 
reſiſtance againſt the lawful go- 
vernment of this country, will 


operate as ſtrongly againſt that 
1 4 | of 


_ 4 # 
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of the Congreſs or any govern-- 


ment whateyer. The conſequence 
will be, that the whole. continent 
will become. a neſt of ſmall Rates, 


independent of each other ; ;z and 


it requires not much inſight into 
; buman nature or hiſtory, to fore- 


ſee the dire events that muſt ne- 


5 7 follow. 


Were * 3 upon Dr. 


| Tucker s plan, to be left to them 
ſelves, the difficulty of forming 


their government, and the inteſ- 
tine commotions itwould occaſion, 


| would deprive us of any, adyan- 

tage from them: The ſame 

would follow were they to be vic⸗ 
torious in their preſent. conteſt; 

$o | for 


[wm]. 
for however ſanguine they may be, 
in the hope of obtaining a real 
independence at the point of the 
ſword, ſuch a victory would coſt. 
them dear; and they would be as 
much at a loſs to know what to 
do with themſelves, (chey have, 
happily for them, no Cromwell) 
as we ſhould be what to do with 
them, were we victorious, and 
meant to govern them as a con- 


quered people. 


And this laſt thought brings us 


to Great Britain. Having men- 


tioned the preſent ſtate of the 
Colonies, let us take up our own 
affairs juſt where they now are, 
without conſidering at all what 

"Ko 
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has SEP us into our * 
cif@uſiliices, 15 


If Were be a "ye of intoxi. 
cation, in the idea of making an 
abſolute conqueſt of the Ame- 

ricans; there is a degree of mad- 
neſs in that of governing them as 
à conquered people. What then 
arewe about?--Involving ourſelves 
in a monſtrous expence of blood 
and treaſure, for an abſurdity. This 
haas the appearance of the language 
of oppoſition; but, though in 
ſtronger terms, they are, I believe, 
the ſentiments of many ſtaunch 
friends to government, who con- 
ſtantly act in ſupport of it. To 
diſtreſs the miniſtry is the only 
Fey 4 aim 
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aim of oppoſition; and they * 
effect this even by the fouleſt diſ- 
grace to their country: L their lan- 
guage is Withdraw your troops, 
e confels your inferiority, and let 
« the meritorious Americans, who 
« are fighting againſt you for their 
© liberties, enjoy the indepen- | 
«dence they have a claim to.“ 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the ar- 
puments in this paper afford ſome 
ground for this language of oppo- 
ſtion ;. but their tendency differs 
widely.---Quitting, however, theſe 
reflections, let us conſider what is 
now to be done. 


It is not leſs wiſe than humane, 
to 0 lady, i in every branch of legif- 
| N 2 lation 
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lation and government, the wel. 
fare, happineſs, and even the 
wiſhes of the governed, preferably 
to thoſe of the governing. The 
wiſh of a great part of the Ame. 
ricans is independence; and, al. 
though they muſt one day un- 
avoidably obtain it, there is the 
greateſt reaſon to fear that, in real 
prudence, they are attempting it 
too ſoon :- They appear not to be 
yet ripe for it, even ſhould they 
ſucceed in the attempt. Since, 
however, matters are come to ſo 
ſerious a pitch; ſince they have 
teſtified ſo much inveteracy againſt 
thoſe, who are more their friends 
than they are inclined to believe; 
and fince they have ſuffered them- 


ſelycs 


es 
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ſelves to be deluded by a ſet of 
turbulent and factious demagogues, 


on this ſide, the Atlantic; in the 


true ſpirit of moderation and wiſ- 


dom, the contending parties ought 
mutually to turn their preſent mis 


fortunes to the beſt account poſſi- 


Jl 


ble. Let us, then, conſider, fince 


independence is the aim of the 


Colonies, how it may be confirmed 


to them, with even the addition, 


inſtead of the diminution of wel- 


fare and dignity to both parties.--- 


Let us ſee if, whilſt we promote 
theſe their wiſhes, we cannot alſo 
prevent thoſe commotions, and 
that diſcord to which they muſt 
be liable, in forming their govern- 
ment, If theſe great pouns can 

be 


* 
. 


\ I iN equally mad not to cloſe inſtantly 
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be effectually gained, we, on this 
fide, and they on that, muſt be 


in ſo flutary a work ;---mad even 
if ſuch a project had been pro- 
poſed ten years ago; and much 
more ſo, if it ſhould be rejected in 
the miſerable condition to which 
they may be reduced, and with 

the apparent improbability, that 
either fide can carry their * 
Point of conteſt. 


Let us now ſuppoſe a prince 

of this royal houſe, preparing to 
mount an independent throne, in 
a part of the American provinces, 
under the joyful acclamations of 
both ſides of the Atlantic ſay a 
Par t 3 
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part; becauſe I am n of the 
prejudices of many againſt every 


ſpecies of regal government, how- 
ever wiſely and ſafely limited; 


| and I would, for the ſake of 


example, fix upon the central 
provinces, to be bounded by clear 
and indiſputable limits ;---by the 
river Connecticut, for example, 
on the north, and the Potowmac 
on the ſouth. Upon ſuch a plan, 
there would be room enough, 
upon that vaſt continent, to in- 
dulge the inclinations of men of 
all deſcriptions; and a fair trial 
may be exhibited, between the 
different merits of the Engliſh 
conſtitution, and the perfect re- 


Publican,--It muſt be underſtood, 


that 
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that nothing more is meant by 
this, than the moſt ſimple outline 
of a great plan: -more remarks 
upon it may be made preſently; 
but, in the mean time, it is to be 
remembered, that the whole con- 
tinent, under whatever form of 
government, is to be as perfecth 
independent of Great Britain, as 
| Spain is of France, or the two 
| Yicilies of Spain; notwithſtanding 
the family that reigns in thoſe 
kingdoms:---it is alſo to be under- 
ſtood, that the ſame prince cannot 
occupy both the thrones of Eng- 
land and America; but is either 
to reſign the latter, if he ſhould 
ſucceed to that of England, or re- 
| * . to the next heir, 
_ 


1 . 


: * 
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ould he prefer to continue his 
reign in America. 


5 The 10550 of our printes can 
be no obſtacle :---Such a regency 
may be formed, as might be very 
advantageous to the new king- 
dom; and, with able counſellors, 
the young monarch may live to ſee 
himſelf at the head of a ſtate in- 
ferior to none upon the globe. 
An infinite advantage muſt accrue 
to it, not only by having 1mme- 
diately an eftabliſhment of the 
| moſt perfect conſtitution in the 
known world; ( conſtitution 9 

95 e, 


Fo an effential branch of the Engliſh eonſtitu- 
tion, (the Houſe of Peers) the Americans have never 


55 \ 
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wh which the ſubjects. are well 


; acquainted) but by having an op- 


portunity of correcting at once 
| thoſe errors, which have been 
originally attached to the ſyſtem, 
or have, by length of time, ariſen 
in it. The great fundamental 
"I artiele of the repreſentation af the 


people, the only point which the 
real patriots of this country are 
deſi irous of 1 Improving may eaſily 

be 


teſtifed any Gieeclos; ; except, 3 to its OY 
_ lity.—Nobility, however, is the neceſſary conſequent 

ol every ſpecies of regal government, however limit- | 
ed; nor could this conſtitution ſubſiſt without it. 
One part of the Engliſh Houſe of Peers might, not- 
withſtandiug, undergo an alteration, without abſo- 
lutely endangering the fabrick ; and it is to be appre- 
hended, that the Americans would object to the ſpiri- 
character; however averſe every ſincere friend to the 


preſent eſtabliſhment muſt be to any ſuch change 
in this country. 


* 
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refettied; and che laweof elbe, 


and parliamentary repreſentation, 
may be framed upon the - moſt 
adequate, and ſalutary principles. 


It is in the courſe of things, that 
America, after long and bloody 
ſtruggles, muſt one day ſubmit to 
a worſe government, or reſemble 
what has been here deſcribed.--The 


only queſtion is, whether we, of 


they ſhould have the glory and 


advantage of forming at once fo 


happy an eſtabliſhment ; or leave 
it to time, and the dangerous vi- 


eiſſitudes of human affairs to ac- 
compliſh. An Engliſhman, not 


leſs enthuſiaſtically impreſſed with 
the py love of humanity, than 
-"_ with 


22 


2 
C68 
with the admiration of that divine 
conſtitution under which he lives, 
| ought not to be ſuſpected of any par- 
tial or ſiniſter views, in delivering 
theſe thoughts. They flow from 
the beſt of his heart and under- 
ſtanding; and, however miſtaken 
he may be, ſuch · a plan would be 
equally the object of his wiſhes, 
were his property divided between 
W England and America; thinking, 
as he does, that it would be as 
much to the advantage of the firſt, 
4 as it would be to that of the part 
of America, which would 3 
embrace it. e 


| I e of. that charm, 


vith which the narale ſolum will 
erer 


$ 


* 
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ever.operate on the human mind 
there can be little danger of the 
emigration of men of conſiderable 
fixed property. But property. 18 
not always the lot of birth; and 
the younger branches of many of 
our great houſes would not be 
the only perſons, who might ob- 
tain and merit ſettlements in that 
part of the world, and be the 
founders of new families. The 
chief danger, to ſay the truth, 
would be the migration of the 
middle, and inferior ranks of e 
men, which ought to be reſtrained 
by proper laws :---this tendency, 
however, would argue ſtrongly in 
behalf of the meaſure. ; 


It 
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is a queſtion, whether fome 
of the powers of Europe would 
be the quiet ſpectators. of ſuch 


a revolution in the affairs of 
America; but this would be a kind 


def family manæuvre within our 


own territories, and they could nor 
oppoſe it, were botb parties a- 
greed; upon which reaſonable 
preſumption alone, thoſe argu- 
ments are founded. The jealouſy 
of choſe powers would afford the 
ſureſt criterion of the merit of the 
undertaking; nor wouldit be more 
reaſonable or quſt to expect oppo- 
ſition from them, than was ex- 
perienced by the Houſe of Bour- 
bon, when they eſtabliſhed their 


family-compaR, 


The 
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The great weight the kingdom 
of Ameriea would obtain,” by its 
cloſe junction with theſe king- 
doms;---the reſtraint laid upon the 
ambitious and unprincipled views 
of the houſe above-mentioned by 
ſuch States, thus allied, and thus 
ſituated ;---and the immenſe naval 
power that muſt grow from fuch 
a connection, are alone ſufficient 
confiderationstoadoptthemeaſure, 


The difference between this, 
and former inſtances of giving 
kings to nations is very ſtriking. 
The North- Americans are Engliſh; | 
we talk the ſame language; and 
the king they would receive would 
be their country-man ;- the man, 

ale who 
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Who by bigh-icht may of courſe 
become their monarch. They, 
by theſe means, obtain every pri- 
vilege of their parent: ſtate; the 
ſame conſtitution, conſiderabl/ 
improved, and, without removing 
from the vaſt and delightful con- 

tinent, on which they are ſettled, 
they are approached by their 
natural and rightful /overezgn; are 
governed and protected at home; 
and, from dependent Coloniſts, far 
remote from the ſeat and influ- 
ence of empire, they become at 
once, a great, free, and indepen- 
dent Nation; riſing to perfection 
and grandeur under the imme- 
diate wing of its own n go- 
vernment. 
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that the reader will lend much 


attention to the faint outline of the 
airy fabrick contained in the fore- 


going pages, when the great events 
are taken into conſideration, that 
177%; when it was ſketched; and 
the preſent time. He will, how- 
every think it expedient, ' in com 
mon candour, to recur to the 
ſituationof affairs at that date; and 


\ \ L O | to 
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to recall to his anden the 
| temper, the di iſpoſition, and the 
: views, by which the parties con- 
cerned were, at that time, ac- 
7 tugied; This may be a degree of 
conſtraint, which neither the plan- 
ner, nor the plan are intitled to 
eact; but Which, however, is re- 
5 JR eee 
| on FFF 
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—— by ſuch an arrangement, 
will be evident to all, except that 
party itſelf: but if we may judge 
by fomeilate publications, by order 
of Congreſs, intitled, falarafſes and 
| Recommendations to 8 


9 „ United 


fed 


Tis 195; 15 


U nited Haren i inCongreſs afombled; | 
and @ Circular Letter from General 
Waſhington to the Governors of the 
Hates, we may be tempted to ſup- 
poſe, that even that party will 
think the author intitled to ſome 
credit for his apprehenſions on 
their account. The language and 
import of of thoſe publicatiops prove, 
beyond a doubt, that he was not 
much miſtaken in ſome of the con- 
jectures, which he took the liberty | 

of. riſking i in the os in 5 | 
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| 1 Abel DONT 1 in [a for- 
mer letter, to communicate to 
your Lordſhip ſome notions, upon 
the ſubject of our admirable con- 
flitution, Which have ariſen in the 
courſe of ourcorreſpondence. They 
differ, I muſt confeſs, in ſome el. 
ſential parts, from great and eſ- 
tabliſhed opinions; and there may 
be ſome ' novelty in the point of 
\ at in 1 we ſhall place this 
Wonderful 


rr 1 
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wonderful object. To ay the 
truth, the more it is ſtudied and 
contemplated, the more it is found 
replete; with aſtoniſhing marks of 
ſagacity and wiſdom; and the more 
frequent appear the diſcoveries of 


its excellence. The ſymmetry of 


its parts, their nice dependence on 
each other, and the contrivance of 
the whole, if contrivance it could 
haye been, afford ſuch various 
matter for meditation, that a de- 
gree of novelty is almoſt inſepa- 
rable from mu eee Mk 


3 d 


5 a in its abſtra@ origi. 
nal ſenſe, is undoubtedly as much 
the work of the great firſt cauſe, 
as * other part of the univerſal 

tem. 
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tem. The perfect fimnplicity 
Which reighs through thoſe parts 
6f "this {yſtemn, that ate within the 
reach of our faculties, Facilitates, 
to a certain degree, Gur esnbrptzon 
ef chem; ad analogy becomes our 
foreſt "guide in theſe feſcarches. 
If we ontemplate the Artfaition, 
che cencordance, che divine ſym. 
pathy, by which evety detached 
fyſtem, nay every particle of matter | 
is impelled and bound, we may 
perceive ha the gtaclots inten- 
tion of cht / cane operates in 
the principles of ſociety and go- 
vernment, as well as in every other 
part of irs works. Ide reurb is 


benevolegtly Held forth do man- 


nds * 15 whe im perfe8ion of tran 
x7 which 


Lassi 
Ss a enjoyment of 


that 4r1445. From hence ariſes all 
that: evil, ſo maniſeſt in the dif- 
ferent; forms of government eſtab- 
Kiched in the world; and hence the 


togp: 2700119, d (6:04 ee 
If all men were truly wiſe, | 
teinperate, and benevulent, the 
bigheſt pitch of buan Happineſs | 
muſt reſult from ſuch a form. 
That this happineſs never has been 
experienced, and never muſtbeex- 
potted, proceeds from that imper- 
fedtion, thoſe various paſſions, to 
. ITS „ | 


ever 
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ever be liable, as long asthejrpar 
take of the imperſect and difeor. 
dant qualities of Heir Patent. 
This, my dear Lord, would engage 
us in à difficult diſquiſition, 
| which, however cloſely: connected 
with our immediate ſubject, would 
lead us from our preſent view of it. 

It brings to my mind a train of 
thought upon that intricate queſ- 
tion, the origin f evil; Which has 
often occupied it, and which | 
may; ont day, be tempted . 
to en f Mis anden, 


£2 44 "FI {7 4: 
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tion may be, in theſe times, it is 
influence alone that directs and 
mee ſtate, as well as the 


„ univerſe: 
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univerſe treit ish which pervades 
and. animates every minute part of ; 
the whole, from che private family N 
to; the more extended Tocietyz-and | 
from thence to the community at 
large; with all-its connections and 
dependencies.” Itistheſame cement. 
ing principle, by the ſame mode of 
operation, and for the ſame-graci- | 
QF: purpoſe, that binds ind waduals 
toaſſociate, and the ſeveralbranches 
of the nn. the ge⸗ 
neral good. ̃ 
Ma red) ti ti i 

Whether conſcious of it or not, 
it is ardently to be hoped that he | 
great majority of the world are 
actuated by this principle; for it is 
eee finds | 

of bis 
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har privates well as his public ac. 


en — 


eme 


to extend the whole. Without 
thin »providential bias of philan- 


chropy, man would be n ſolitary 
und dungerous favege; flying from 
_ the night of his fellow. oreatures, 


und :xothilly'incapable of gaperming, 
Bo vr Uf +> > governed, ** Ke rding 
Ks 0 age eivilieation, 
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This i is ig more than that 
genuine and neceſſary afhvence, 
_ without which the affairs of the 


world could not be carried on; 


and it is much te be lamented, 


"nb n . views, and the reſt 
| leſs 
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OLE. 
tended ro eaſt chat odium upon 
, the very foul of government, 
| WW which ought to be, and may be 
t de portion ef we aun aaa 
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With this influence er ons 
Side, this eſſential Hulk ef chat 
happy chain formed vo unte evecy 
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Although ſome ts Knits may given | 
it ar of 'prophecy to this paſſage, the Tentitnent, when = 
writteh, Was natural, and tie to the "good ſenſe, 
ind good principles of the nation. The event has 
e proved it—It is in nature chat men 6f ſuch views, | 
- WH of fich principles fhodld dread the exertions of vir- 

twous influence that they ſhould ſtigtnatize whit 
of oppoſed itſelf to their ſoul atmubition, with-theodious 
on epithets of undur, -corrupt,. ſicrer, il ovorbrrant— = 
( that they ſhould arrogate to themſelves the titles and 
* 1 funAtions 


E 

the bonds of concord and proſ- 
of our on conſtitution and go- 
vernment. With reſpect to the 
ſeat of all power, the three eſtates, 
it is hardly poſſible not to con- 


ſidler them under two very diſtinct 


predicaments. In theit fund7ions, 
it is necefſary that they ſhould be 
perfectly independent of cach 
other; 3 a if ee opinions, | 
Sd onrranentf 4 lo mentioned 


. and. "= 
under foot every conſideration, of deference and re- 
ſpec, where theſe are moſt eminently due, This is 
innature; but it is alſo in nature, as well as in ju 
tice, that ſuch ſhould have their reward. —Where 
| then are now theſe doughty a theſe immacu- 
late n 
— — io wha gi het, 
W eue * 
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mentioned in the begin Aeg 


lui leer, conſidered-only their” 
funftions, in eontending for their 
harte intereſts, nothing can be 


offered againſt their ' reaſoning; | 
Their general interefts,. however, 

are not independent, but mutual; 
and as theſe muſt naturally in- 
fluence their functions, theſe great 

conſtituent parts of the'ſtate, when 
operating whole ſomely, are not 
drawing in contrary directions, ac- 
ording to the general opinion, 


but pointing to one and the ſame 
be: ec cute ee Wee 588 


That eb laws are for the com- | 
mon advantage can admit of no 
doubt; and that the whole legiſ- 

lative 


11 


lte da. employed in framing 
them, Is, occupied ſor the e 
' community is as certain. If, there 
| fore, the views and intentions of 
all are ſair and honeſt, wherein 
an a | ſeparate intereſt conſiſt ? 
The contentions that have ariſen, 
| and may ariſe hetween the ſeveral 
branches of the legiſlature, and 
their ſtruggles for priyilege and 
power, while they prove and illuſ- 
trate the independence of their 
— are no marks of a /a 
rate intergft.: they: may be. dan- 
gerous to the equipoiſe of the 
ſeveral parts, and ſo far may affed 
che common weal; but they nei- 
* ane 1 5 
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ay; and good offices, every man 
in truſt and authority is working 


his own benefit, mutually wich 


that of bis neighbour. From an 


extreme and, perhaps, an inordi- 


nate jealouly of their rights, the 
Commons do not ſuffer the Peers 


to interfere in their elections; and 
yet, upon the principle here con- 
tended for, it may ſafely be affirm- 
ed, that the Peers, in . legiſ- 
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repreſentatiyes of 'the, people as 
|  thejrare, whom they Seas ſuch: 
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The Peers ieee, of 


4 ts bs len! lang before à noble Earl 
gave them that juſt title in their-own houſe. The 
animadverſion, this denomination has met with, has 
been the effect of the inconfiderate prejudice. 
— che y only repreſent t e people, Who are the fair 
a free objeAzof their clloites where, according to 
R 


Houſe of Commons <vthe not under this deſcription, 
even without the operation of jofluence on eather par. 
Were not this the truth, no. reform in that Houſe 
would be called for; and as it evidently is, the ſen- 
bhleanfl tyhking: port pt-the; people. yerevire, and, 
with great reaſon, rejoice, that they really poſſeſs 
ſteady, able, and permanent friends in the Peers :— 
friends who can have no - intereſt; oppoſite: to their's; 
but who, on the contrary, have the ſtrongeſt in theic 
proſperity. Plain ſenſible\men of this rank are not 
to be ſuppoſed ignorant, of what ſo neatly cdncerns 
them : and ſince the ſpirit of the- conſtitution very 

wiſely allows them the right of thinking, and chooſ- 
- ing forthemſclzes in certain eſſential points, which 
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may, even the King, white; for 
their-general OT INT 
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Alete ö theilt . be fop- 
poſed that they are aſked, in what deſcription of men 
they would wiſh to repoſe their deareſt intereſts. On 
one hand; they would find a ſet of nobles, poſſeſſing 
riches, powet, and that ſenſe of honour and princi- 
ple, which is commonly the reſult of high birth 
and education; connected with them by the partici- 
pation of ſeryices on the one part, and of protection 
on the other; by every tie attached to, and reſulting 
from the ſoil, (and they are innumerable). as well as 
of that reciprocal affection, which ſprings impercep- 
tibly in virtuous minds from ſuch a communication. 
On the other hand, they would perceive a ſet of ſuiiors 
for their fayour and preference; ſtrangers to them, 
and, perhaps, to the country itſelf; connected of courſe 
by no bonds of mutual ſervice, or affection, and cer- 
tainly by none proceeding from the /0:/:—men, whoſe 
characters, manners, and principles it would be 
equally odious and unneceſſury to deſcribe; but 
ſuch, hawever, as (to our eternal ſhame. be ir ſaid) 
ve forced upon the people's choice by tho power of 
faction and corruption. . Claiming, upon this right, 
dice into the anger gt in Eu- 
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wor of his people, afts ao, in 
ſiome degree, in his legiſlative cha- 
after, as their repreſentative. 80 
wn, in Fes he view of the 

PA ſubjes, 


rope, they elbow from their ſeats men of the moſt 
Arſtinguiſhed virtue and property, and make laws 
for the firſt nation upon tlie globe, while, from their 
ran, their manners, ant avir-principles, they would 
themſelves be obnoxious to the laws of any other, 
Can it be aſked which of theſe deſcriptions of men 
would be the choice of a ſenſible, independent 
Englifhman Although not immediately elected, 
how can the firſt be otherwiſe than his proteQors 
 andrepreſentatives; and, notwithſtanding the empty 
formality of an election, how is it poſſible that the 
Hitter ſhould?—This is that eſſential part of this 
- conſtitution which has been corrupted, and which 
cries aloud for a ſpeedy and effectual reform. In 
the mean time, the intelligent amongſt the conſti- 
tuent body eſteem it a fubſtantial bleffing, that m1: 
of the Houſes. of Parliament, although not their 
| deftell delegates, are their virtual, and hereditary re- 
 Freſentatives in the ſtate; poſſeffing every power of 
aſſiſting and protecting them, and having neither 
9 f 
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lubje, 1 appears 4 this 
every member of the community, 
however far removed from the 
poſſeſſion of actual operativepow- 
er, muſt, under ſuch a frame of 
zorernment, have a ſhare of the 
prateckion it affords ; and, conſe- 
quently, - that he is in reality re- 

preſented by every branch of it; 5 
=chough he may have no imme- 
liate Voice in the N of 
1 of its members. . 5 


You ai my 1 are, as 
et, a Commoner, and have a ſeat 
n that Houſe : you have a brother 
nd an uncle in the ſame predica- 
nent Ma it be atked- whether 
1 feel, or whether your Lord». 

„ ſhip © 


- cutnſtances:---Conſider how man 


41 
- ſhip is conſcious of any intereſt 
ſeparate from that of the noble 
Earl your father, who ſits in the 
Houſe of Peers; and whether be 
can have any ſeparate, from your“ 
. Can. you. loſe fight of the here- 
_ ditary privileges to which you 
are born; and, in quality of a 
_ repreſentative of the people, i: 
chere the ſmalleſt reaſon for your 
doing ſo? Look through the 
| benches of your houſe, and te- 
mark what numbers there arc 
who are preciſely in the lame cir 


great commoners are in expeda 
| fion of peerages for themſelves 0 
their ſons; and ſay, when thel 
ate obtained, whether their forme 
connediot 
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connection with the people muſt 
immediately be diſſolved --or whes. 
ther it will not continue ta exiſt | 
in its full force, with this only 

difference, that they are no longer 
their elected, but become their 
bereditary repreſentatives. Run 
through, in idea, the great landed 


property they poſſeſs, whether as 


Peers « or Commoners; the conſe- 
quent tie of intereſt between them 


and their dependents ; ; and then ; 
reflect on the folly of maintaining, 


that it is choice alone which con- 
ſtitutes repreſentation, and direct 
repreſentation only chat implies f 
+ chi dr e angie 
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view 
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view of this great object be per- 
mitted, as it too often is, it will be 
urged, that, whatever may be the 
fact, the ariſtoeratick ought not to 
have any influence in the demo- 
cratick branch of the Tegiflature. 
This has the ſound of truth in 
theory, but we bare all reaſon to 
be thankful that it is falſe in 
practics. Nor ought ſes in juſtice, 
even to have that ſound in theory. 
Is it juſt that the Commons, who 
claim, and are allowed the im- 
portant privilege of holding the 
purſe of the nation, ſhould have 
the diſpoſal of chat great ſhare of 
property belonging to the peerage 
without the ſmalleſt controul ?. or 


* che riglit of being tepreſerited 
| 5 (that 
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be pnahab 
right of all men, ſo loudly con- 
tended for) ſhould be refuſed to 


ſo conſiderable a body, in that aſ- 


ſembly which pretends to the pow- 
er of diſpoſing of their property? 
duch injuſtice would be repugnant 
to the ſpirit of the conſtitution; 
and this ſpirit muſt ever ſecure to 
the peerage ſuch. a portion of vir+ 
tual weight in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, as will protect us all from 
che. moſt dangerous of political 
evils, the being ſlaves to a demo · 
crac . Theſe cauſes, indeed, | 
ſeem to produce ſo ſtrong a cons 
neQtion, ſo powerful a reciproca- 
tion of real intereſts between the 
wa . of Parliament, that 
| they | 
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Should theſe reflections, my 
dear Lord, be founded in error, it 
muſt at leaſt be allowed that they 
err on the attractive ſide of the 
queſtion; and if this be a dream, 

8 ſhould be our wiſh to realize 
it. However forcibly the rralin 
is — upon the mind of 
your correſpondent, he cannot but 
be extremely diffident when he op- 
poſes his humble opinion to ſuch 
authorities, as he dares not even 
to name. Theſe authorities ap- 
pear to maintain not only the ex- 
iſtence of a perfect independence, 
* but 


„ 
but of an actual opuibare uteri 
the three eſtates,” which form the 
government of this country. Their 

perfect independence is undoubt- 
edly of abſolute neceſſity; they | 
could not exiſt without it: -utit 
does not, on the other hand, ap- 
pear how they could exiſt with 


the ſequel of the propoſition- A 


ſeparation of intereſt would ſurely 
induce a conſtant» ſtruggle, and 
entire confuſion ; whilſt their in- 
dependence is requiſite to/preſerve = 
each from the encroachments of 
either, « or of both the others. Inn 
this world of jarring principles, it 
ceive any material diſtinction be- 
tween ſeparate and oppyſite inte- 
—— 8 5 e reſts. 
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reſts... 16, therefore, dhe three 
_— totally ſeparnte as 

| pendent, it would be 


| curious to conſider what Wn, 


reſult as the inevitable . conſe 
viable. 


orſtood ds an 
—— 
ſaid uon it here; for it can 

pn 5 eee ee upon this 
government e ee the 
ed 3 could have been form- 
Al at all. It muſt baue been with 
2 view to a general intereũ that the 
pos wy originally took place; 
8 : tained 


* 


1 
Nied mad reſurrect by the ne 

general inreret, Te avoid, hows 
ever, an argumem npori a begged 
queſtion, let it be allowed that the 
government was, at feſt, formed 
upon no ſuch liberal and pru- 
dential grounds; but. that the three 
branches of it met by a forridtous 


ſome, they continue to oft. 
Upon the fuppoſnion of fo ſtrange 

ind fo fortunate an effect of chande, 
dhe params inroreſ remaining in 
full force, it eannot be pteſump- 
tion to pronoumce, chat the reſult 
would have been an immediate 
and total diſſolution of the go- 
rerument itfelf, If it de not con- 


contourſe;/ and in the fame ſpirit of = 


Gs * 220 wy 
nedted_ by 4 mutual erbent- if it 
be not preſerved: entire by a ſenſe 
of general advantage, of recipro- 
cal utility, the very reverſe muſt 
e and a n chaos take 
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a To: conſider the and and 
order; in which this diſſolution 
would probably enſue, may be 
more eaſy than neceſſary; and as 
wei may ſtill expect the duration 
of our divine: conſtitution, it will 
be a more pleaſing taſt to con. 
template the concord and ſolidity, 
chan the oppoſition and _ 
al its n need pre} 
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Bur — matter, which 
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this fubjee ary affords, is 
not eaſily compreſſed within the 

- bounds, to which this manner of _ 

treating it confines us. You would ' ©. 
complain, with reaſon, of the 
length of m letter, if I proceed. 
ed farther at preſent. I take my | 
leave, however, with a promiſe to 


4 reſume the ſub jet in AS next; and ; 
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8 have the honor to be, 3 | 
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1 , my hs Tad, che beſt 
occaſion of perfor n ; the pro- 
miſe with which I concluded my 
laſt letter. No ſubject can be 
more inviting, ingeneral, than that 

in which we ate engaged; and eſ- 
pecially to a Briton, whoſe glory it 
is, gt only to live under the hap- 
pieſt government on earth, but to 
examine and ſcrutinize every 
branch of i i, with that freedom 
TW 
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which can alone reſult from "the 
Rom mm e 


"Min l wid wy dee PER 
Lordſhip, T was going to obſerve, 
that there is one great fundamental 
maxin of the utmoſt conſequence 
to be perfectly and affine com- 
prehended . THAT ALL. 
HUMAN GOVERNMENT 
PROCEEDS -- FROM THE 
PEOPLE. This important truth 
has, like all others, been abomi - 
nably perverted, by che weakneſs, 
the vanity, the ambition, and other 
evil diſpoſitions of men. The 0 
truly wiſe, temperate, and rei 
friends of humanity have taken 
ogy * * wolt intereſting and 

in 


* 4 ; * 
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_ 2eftrugive leſſons for th conduc 


Pg of mankind, in the great concern 
of fociety and civilization; and, 

an the other hand, their pretended 
Pirotectots, the favourers of inde- 
pPendent and ſuperlatiye demo- 
Ceͤratical privileges, have deduced 
| 3 from the ſame ſource, tenets and 


e utterly - deſtructive of 
chat welfare and proſperity, and 


even of thoſe AS. l er pro- 
80 to . [TX 


| © 4 214 
"Ihe bes clear dand leaught, 
chat man, a ſocial creature, cannot 
Ys ſubſiſt without ſociety, 
nor ſociety without order, x nor or- 


der without lays, nor laws with- 


out gorerament---nthat, the go⸗ 
SER vemment 
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vermnent cob neem by thoſe of their 
own ſpecies; muſt neceſſarily have 
ariſen from themſelves; by thei 

own act, and for the general porod-- 


that the Axiom, that government 


i indiſpenfibly requiſite to that ge- 
*: zeral good,” cannot be diſputed; 


and, conſequently, that it is both 
the duty, and the intereſt of the | 
people to ſupport it: That to 
be governed, and, at the ſame time, 


i govern, is a groſs abſurdity. and 


chat to perſuade men to reſiſt what 


they have nepeſſarily eſtabliſhed, 
under the pretence that they poſ- 
leſs the rigbt to abrogate that eſta- 
blihment, and to reſume at their 


flegure, and without the moſt evi. 


dent cauſe, that power, which ori- 
3 ginated 
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ciated from. OT! to excite 
them. ta inconſequence, io sebel. 

lion againſt Ghemſelu cs, and to 
e 101 b "18, n N 


eee d n Gi 4. 563 J 
ion the gk any 20 this 
ver pitch of anarchy and ruin, to 
chis ſelf· deſtruction, that the peo- 
ple would be driven by the pre- 
cepts and principles of the latter, 
- theſe zealots in the-miſtaken cauſe 
of demgoracy.” Their ſundamen- 
tal doctrine is that of che perfect 
equality! of > mankind, than which 
nothing can be more dangerous, 
more impoſſihle to reduce to prac- 
tice, or more immediately fubver- 
ive of all government. A doc- 
rrine,the fallacy of which isproved 
a * by 


4 a & © 4 
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by the experience of every thy, by 
che contutfence of all kiftoty, 


fm the raiſe mr, ad aber 


all, by the contemplatioh of all 
the works of the Creator, whe- - 
ther animate, or inanimate; the 
very effenice of which » math . 
be 1 or eee 
un n B * 1 2447 | 
This e doctrine Grit 
eſtabliſhed, its pernicious but ine- 
vitable need may eaſlly be 


deduced; confifion; atarchy/law- 


leis Broils, and bloody conteſts for 

chat very aperioity, Wich che 
ſyſtem ĩtſelf tejecks. Theſe are — 
fruits of the benign labdüts 0 

the ſe friends” to the natural * 
of mankind; it js thus. chey reach 
al i Q | that 


4 
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that af government originates from 
the people, 2 and theſe are the bleſ- 
ſings they, announce by. divine. br. 
, 0 then 150 
* omhoterer 1 Purpoſes 
the paſſions of men may convert 
it; whateyer fallacious arguments 
they may derive from it; nothing 
however: appears more evidentthan 

the. origin of government. from the 
| People... By what mode of graci- 
ous interference, muſt. be beyond 
5 the reach of the wiſeſt; but it may 

2 be aſſerted, that every good man 
feels and acknowledges the bene- 
4 rolent and IRON e. 
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A thoſe dat are happily formed, bur ſo difficult to de- 
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5 fine; 
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At is hardly poſſible not to con- . 
clude, that 0 Nenn form of go- 
vernment thus proceeding from 
= People, muſt have been che 


1— Sitiohr Tube, for the wiſeſt and 
moſt beneficent ends, and recognized under the name 
of LOYALTY. Were the nature and effeQs of this 
gon intenſely inveſtigated, there may not, per- 
haps, be found a ſubject more worthy of the atten- | 
tion of the philoſopher and the metaphyſician. 
There being no virtue under heaven that has not its 
oppoſite, the ſame wiſdom may find an ample field of 
curious inveſtigation in that nameleſs ſomething, not 
ſurely flowing from the fame ſource, which ſtands 

oppoſed to this divine gift. Fortunately for the 
vorld, the propenſity to good preponderates; it might 
otherwiſe be ſafely pronounced that no government 
would ſubſiſt: It is in confufion and miſrule alone 
chat evi finds its account. However prong certain | 
ſpirits may be to reſiſt that ſacred decree, it cannot 

be denied, that heaven has commanded abedience ta 
tboſe in authority, and implanted, conſequently, inthe 
human heart that neceſſary inclination to the obedience 

of thoſe commands, which conſtitute loyalty. With- 


, * 


fa} 


8 ae andt the moſt "FTW 
"and that. undoubtedly i 18 4 govern- 


ment by one chief, or a penfect. n- 

SY. That the frailty and im- 
4; perfection, 
e be eaſſ to account for that ſpecies of af 
ſection which, may be obſerved. to operate, upon good 


and faithful ſubjects, towards the perſpos. of their 
— terreſtrial governors, however far removed from their 


4 Knowledge, and even from their fight, Would to 


heaven there were not ſome who are not oply fira- 
gers to theſe. natural ſentiments, but, from the ſame 
cauſe, cheriſh an oppoſite effe& : From an unfor- 
tunate impatience of government, they. conceive a 
 diſreſpeRt towards their ghvernors; and, without any 
poſſible. occaſion of perſonal averſion, they involve 
both the monarch. and his power in the ſame dilat- 
fection.— How applicable is that juſt and beautiful 
thought of Shakeſpeare to theſe, dſcrdant ſpirits! 


"'The man that bach no wat is W, 
And is not mov d with concord of ſweet ſounds, 


1s fit for treaſons, Aratagems, and polls; Pp. 
| The motioas of his ſpirit are dull as * 


And his affe ctions dark as Erebus: 
Let no Juch man be. truſted, _ 2 
15 Merchant of Venice 


4 238 ] | 
perfection, botk of the govergots 
and governed, ſhould have dee? 
ſioned diſcontents and revelutids? 
ean be no matter of wonder; chat 
in cheſe revolutions; erpeliment 
ſuduld have been made of differ- 
ent forms of government 19 very 
natural; and ſtill more ſo, that ſack | 
Auel being ſhould e 
mined WARY vith none. 


is i 0 Tie 


1 : N man- 


inabingy lebe lade in knowledge, 
there is no reaſon to think tat 


their natural diſpoſtiom have u- 
dergone, from theearlieſt ages, a 
ſignal improvement! Ix muſt not, 
rherefote, be expected that they 
"0p at this day, "ealonlated'to- en- 

Wh 
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Joy peace, happineſs, 1 ſecurity, 


undet any one of the fimple modes 


of goyetnment, which have ariſen 
in the world. To which ever of 


theſe the preference may be due, 


it is needleſs for ws to enter into 


the conteſt, who have the” bleſſing 
to live under a conſtitution, com- 


poſed. of the good of every form, 


and purged of the faulty and dan- 
gew OO of all. 
147 | 19797 3800 '# 

| -Thin: a power thould, N 

fim the people themſelves for 

their ſcourge, and ſometimes their 

deſtruction, is a kind of paradox, 


which, argues ſtrongly the imper- 


ſection. of human | inſtitutions. 
Whatever inſtances, of this truth 


may 


<q Qtr << EW ©o W 0 „ „% „ 
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may have ariſcn, ar ſome periods, 
in ſome defpotic ſtates, in the cons 


ſtitution of England, as now eſta 
bliſhed, the very reverſe prevails. 


One would, indeed, be tempted 
to think by the language of too 
many in this country, by their ap- 
prehenſions, or their impatience 
of the ſuppoſed puer of tbe 
crown, that they entertained the 
ſame idea of its functions, which 
is common to the ſubjects of abſo- 
ute monarchs. In this fortunate 
arrangement; the kingly power 
ariſes from the people, but is ne- 
ver totally detached from them. 
Held by the firm bonds of mutual _ 
dependence, the majeſty of the 
whole! is concent ratedi in the crown, 
fs which, 


* 
anti 
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which, like tho ſun, attracts,” and 


is attracted by every partiele of 
the ſyſtem, of which ir forms the 


EE ns rom 


55 54 2 It ble“ 

e nde serer 
eee this truth te the tem- 
pers of men of a certain deſerip- 
tion, no- government can be per- 
ect, os wolbadmmiſteredy without 
his oentre of majeſty! s and exe- 


eutive power. 'Eheyr are enemies 
to:themſelves; arid their oN im- 


j ane 


tion of this truth than "re autre of al Republicks 

. memfetwes, ſtörn thols of Greets to'thole of this day. 
 EhiGlongcfucorfficr bf the #þDori, At Conſul, 

| Difators, Prators,| Tribungs, Stadtholders, Dages 
Governars, and Proteffors prove (if fuch an abſurdity 
iS) * oF * cau 


K 


1 to 2 and depreſs that 9 
eee « 
this perſectly conceived and felt by. 

the whole, neither would the people 
meditate their own ruin by enter< 
taining jealouſies of the other 20 
fates, proceeding. from them ſor 
their ſecurity and welfare; nos 
could 256 attempt the detriment 
of the people, Who ate the foun> = 
5 of, their ee ac 
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1. maintain . en 
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J 5 
2 multitude by a multitude, To give weight to 
their Government; the Venetian give it the ſtile of 
l Priscipe 3 not can che preſent American States, 
where we may ſuppoſe the. quinteſſence of Democra- 
tical Spirit, experience and wiſdom to reſide, Exiſt 
' without thejr executive magiſtrates, 


i L 2360 
which; as hatk already been ſaid, 


nature ſeems to require uniyerſally 
in all her works, and which is as 
neceſſary in politicks as in phy- 
ficks; to compleat and render ſta- 
ble that fabrick of the Engliſh 


eonſtitution,' which sir William 


Blackſtone compares to a pyramid, 

a body of nobility is requiſite, 
with extenſive privileges, and an 
adequate ſhare in the government. 
Theſe are next in dignity” to the 


crown, and are, as it were, at- 


people; as a neceſſary appendage ; 
and the moſt congeniat cement, to 
join and preſerve in union the 
extreme parts of the ſyſtem. From 
*. very Ie of of the FE Ig 


6 


tracted by it, in its riſe from the 
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government, the people had . 
lords, and thoſe lords their vaſſals. 


Happily ſor both, becauſe fortu- 
nately for, humanity; the com- 
mon rights of nature have, in 
this favoured iſland, been aſſerted, 
and recognized: the vaſſals are 
become free, and their arbitrary 
tyrants are ae to friendly 
en. N 7 inne ol 
J K te. nN 8 I tia 
„ SR of this: protection, 
theſe quondam Alaves have l ob- 
tained an eſſential part of the go- _ 
vernment itſelf; and while their 
perſons and their property are en- 
tirely ſecure, they hold, through 
the mediumof repreſentatives, un- 
ann n een by, and from 


8 q 


bes 5 

theiaſthves; a degree of weight i 
| the ſtate, perfectly effectual to the 
protection; not only of themſelves, 
but of the ſtate itſelf, againſt any 
N inordinate exertion of power, from 
whatever interior quarter it may be 
ene 5 ig $0991 D. 
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de N in 4 government 


1 conſtituted, in a nation in 


which the power of tbe whole is ſo 
wiſely diſtributed in ſuch. perfet 
_ equipoiſe;; where the bounda- 
_ ries of that power, in each de- 
puartment, are ſo plainly afcertain- 
ed, and o Ariat: ' watched ;--- 
Where the general inter depends 
upon the pre fervation of che purtr, 
| and the healih of begaben the 
d e 5 general 
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general intereſt ;-+ -whete very 
branch is dependent upon the 
whole, as fat as the intere of the 
whole is concerned, and FR? Fre 5 
dent only as far as its individual 
ſpeurity+ demands; where the 

monarch" bas every pete d 
degree of power attached to vir- 
tuous ſovereignty, without that of 
dung wrong z. Where the fafery 
and profperity of the meaneft'fub. 
je become the care of the gieat- 
eſt; and every legiſlator i is him- 
ſelf bound by the laws he frames 
for others; and where, conſe. 
quently, the whole nation is repre- = 
ſented in the legiſlature, and not 
filely the" people." Where, it maß 
fly be b 4 in ſuch an co- 
nomy, 


. 


8 
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pomp, in ſo wiſe a.diſpoſition * 
3 gan that ſeparate i 
e 
Place?... Buh DX) SD ANGER 4 9 
ABMLCY 11 27 277 81 28 Fl - 7 
But f ve may be told, MN. dear 
Lord, chat this deſcription is. too 
faypurahle; that the beauties of 
this fabrick of che Engliſh. confti- 
tution, however great, are exag- 
gerated i in this etch. 21 muſt 
deny the, charge; although a 


ſunple, it is a faithful outline of 


the. original, building; if, in any 
| PP NS CNN FS [= 

to the charge of the careleſs, and 
flovenly inhabitants. It is their 
buſineſs, and i it maß be their por- 


49. fo enjoy it in ren, and 
if 
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Boas * r 


ee 1 IF 
If:xhele corſttine — hows. 
ever vain, to encroach' upon the 
apartments of each other; ſhould 
render their habitation uncom· 
fortable; they have themſelves 
alone to blame ſor it. Every ats 
tempt to cortect this evil would 
tend to change the ſeat of it, or 
to increaſe it: it is a privilege an: 
nexed to the tenement; a fran 
chiſe, which the ſacred cuſtom of 
the manor ſecures to its free in- 
babitants. The argument, there - 


; 2 7 oli 
3 of memory to r 
collect an inſtance of the vanity of ſuch ſtruggler: 
The abomination, which the whole nation ſo imply 
teſtified. of that unprincipled and garing attempt, 
affords the ftrongeſt ptefimption that the deſperate 


effociates could not have held what their ambition 


10 ayarice had tewptad them to graſp at. 


4 1 f 
| | F 
ERS >. , = 
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| fore, muſt run Wies clen ant 

tetum ſtill ta the true cone luſion, 

the ictperſection of mankind, their 
5 want of knowledge of their real 
 wicreſly, or their want of inte- 
grity,+---No manſion, even if-the 
atehitec wert divine, could ſtand 

| WO rs 8 ſueli te- 
60 


12 


. 


3 X'S: 1 8 ha CS of 
=o”, Arle tenants,the moſt imperſed of 
5 chest children of imperſection, 

| whom men of a certain. denomi- 
nation are ſtriving to place in the 
| Ars apartments of this reſpectable 
manſon: or, to quit the alluſion, 
a place government in the hands 
| of * — 8 power 


tt | | with 


$4 


A 


with freedom, they contend, that 
to be borerhed is ſlavery, and for- 
get that to be well nent gr the | 


3 N 5 e 
TOW 15 

Wees webt dülken aku 
that to poſſeſs power is to be free; 
ſet us ſuppoſe, chat every man in 
this iſland enjoyed his greateſt 
poſſible ſhare in the government 
of it :£-=will the republicans con - 
dude from ſuch an arrangement, 
that the puBlick ſtock of freedom 
would” be increaſed? Every man 
would, indeed, have a finger, pro- 
bably'a dirty one, in the great pie 
of legillation, which, from ſuch a 
number of fuch fingers, may chance | 
to rhe a very dirty * bur could 

om” R 3 he, 


Le 

he, becauſe be had thus blitdly 
and imperfcRly aſſiſted, with ſome 
millions more of ſuch/able. cooks, 
depend upon the hehe dwweneſ. 
of his cookery? would he, in 
bort, be well aſſured » that, either 
in the formation of this pie, or 
the manner of diftributing It, no 
7 inviſible foul play had: been ufed 
that r its ſitting hard 
upon his ſtomach, ; norwithſtand.- 
ing the 3 part he had; taken in it? 
Could he pretend to judge of all 
; the ingredients that would be 
; thrown. from all parts into this 
compoſition; , and, if, be diſap- 

proved of any, would his angle 
and ſeeble voice be heard, ſack 


a mukitude of head cooks? 
*y . Such 


—_ 
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Such a ſyſtem, my Lord, what“ 
FRO votaries it may boaſt; i is to 
abſurd, and too! miſthieveus-to 
merit the attention of à man of 
your underſtanding and Prinei- 


ples. Continue to guard your li- 
beral and generous boſom from any 


partial, and contracted attachment 


to a narrow ſyſtem and preſerve it 
from the prevailing infection, of 
lending an excluſive ſupport” to 
either of the parts againſt. the 
whole; Keep conſtantly in view 
K e 190 e , tut intereſ | 


"Ate af thi bones haiti atnt 


through every part of the nation, whether govern- 
ing, or governed, is taxation, In other governments 


cke property of the ſubject is taben, in England it is' 


. 
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which is che ſpirit and life, of that | 
| whales, which gives equal ſtrength 
and vigour toe ch, Whether 
 kgillativeor-execytive, and which. 


uh a vin“, tinge , Cem 


fairly. repr genung aud aGing for 
tte pampis, connects in aut the go- 
weten the beleid. 
e e eee 
er Hifi amiigyna 34 tion 


8 baun, tjobody e 
| conclude that they would never made. The ge- 
neral perſuaſion of the e f an ehh te inter, 


ig; the Engliſh. confiitetion, mu» refhilt from that 


which is known to prevail ig all leſs perfect govery- 
ments. In thoſe of which we either read, or have 
aftual experience, the immediate advantages of the 
governing. part reſult. from the diſtreſſes of the g'- 
verned, In them there are two palpable, intereſlo, 
and thelanguage which their paſhons whiſper to the | 

rulers is-——* the more the people have either of wealth 
ce or power, the leſs remains for 44g. We govern, 
© we.makelaws, and we ggecute them; it will, there- 


6» .. 
r 


Lee! 

non is called to that abſolute r- 
quifite, chat Ine gud nun, the ade. 
r 
of che WOES TOW OW dy 


« ſelves vs expence.” This the * — 
almoſt all the a arid modern governihents; 
rp thoſe ape, mhirh ar d- inp 
preſſed, either by bobks, or daily experience. They 
ratry [theſe prepoſſetfons into their contemplation of 
the, Engliſh conſlitutian, withopt conſidering t. 
admirable arrangement which renders that int 
bel, that in other governments is <VNenely pr 
tint No one branch bf this Gabliſhmnegt can 
mat affect another, without being itſelf af- 
I r | 
nb base intereſt and that of the community e 
ent. ; 
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the whole fabtick riſes in era, 


Upon the folidity, and integrity of 
this ſaumdation, the permanency of 
the whole ſuperſtructure depends: 
it is bar which is moſt liable to 
derangement; and it is, conſe- 
quently, bat which requires the 
peculiar attention and wiſdom of 
the whole. At the ſame time 
that this proves the futility of that 
abſurd doctrine of equality, it 
| proves alſo the importance of the 
great maſs of the people, "from 
whom every partariſes in juſt pro- 
Portion: this appears obvious, 
firlt, from the evident inequality 

| amongſt | themſelves: next, from 
| gk 1 of * who Laid the 
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right of electing their repreſen 5 
tatives; and laſtly, fromthe repre- 
ſentatives themſelves. 0/Eheſe,: at 
this day, form the material, and; 
perhaps, the moſt important ſtage 
of this matuellous edifice: upon 
the canfuticand wile conſtrue; 15k 
8 cee „% 
lidity, and regularity of the ſupe+ 
rior parts, but even of the foun; 
dation irfelf, of , which; in reality, 


» r eff: VOS at 

It is ee too evident that 
this member of the pyramid t. 
quires-reparation; and we muſt 
confeſs, my dear friend, in plain 
„ * 
wilt! En 3 | 


— che eſſendce. 4 ot 


L 2 


and the mode of <onſtituting it, i 
neceſſary! to the welfare and the 
tranquility"of *this/-country, If 
ſame exceptions arc to he found 
to chi general opinion; if the 
idea of ſuch a .refortn| has Even 
been ridiculed, it can be no mat- 
ter of wonder, ſince fome have 
from any change, on \accovor of 
the contradictory means, which 
| have 'hitkento- been __ c of 
8 0 a r 

; Mr POR : 0 : 
Mans ins 
chip will be more inclined to do 
M N _ 


both. in the Houſe Sadness 


Ha. 
juſtion to a a 


R 
couple the, cording (views four 
parliamentary; geſormets. Ia, my 
ſerious moments of efleQion upon 
this great object, I am much leſs 
tempted to expect any reform, 
than to wiſh it: the difficulty | of 
accompliſhing a total and radical 
cure is obvious; and a partial re- 
medy would tend only to confirm, | 
— ry to increaſe the 
ev Y 


5 A is. deut 9 7 reflect upon 
matters of this nature without 
projecting, and to project without 
communicating our e 1 
0 7 01 3 | pio ſc, 


_ 
1 - rhirefore, in a future 
er, to ſubemit to pb 48 a mere 
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D No War Nee 
L HE. following thoughts; intro 
2 — of parliamentary 

reform, were publifped; in February 
Alt, in a. Letter to Mr. Pitt, upon 
the Wanne. and A 


lication — 7 a pampblen, 
was 40 lin the opinions of fame men 

upan\this new... manner of treating 
thin interefting ſulecl. That" the 
ſentiments of many were totally 
witheld, was neither matter of won- 


der, nor of diſcouragement to the pro- 
1143 
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feftor; while, on the other band, the 


few obectious that were offered by 
thoſe, who delivered their opinion; 

freely © upon tbe Abts, evidently 
| reſulted from the want of clearer in- 
| formation; and from" the imperfet 
Jodgnene, which the 4 ju — 
Plan is given more at — ; ad 41 
though tht writer of thefe Letters is 
nor fs viffonary, as to expeFt toſee an 
entire new edifice of claction and re- 
preſentation, be' cannot bur expreſi 
Bis Jatisfatton, that not one mate- 
vn fault has hitherto been found 
with the ſcheme be bas ventured 10 


LETTER 
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"Thitk: 8 we PIE 1 0 
dear Lord, in the courſe . 
our correſpondence, that every 
branch of the legiſlature of Eng- 
land repreſents, in fact, every 
part of the whole nation; and 
kr that the immediate repreſen- 
tatives of the people cannot have 
| more incitement to purſue the 1 in- 
tereſts of their canflituents, than 
the other eſtates, which aſſiſt in 
framing, paſſing, and executing 
thoſe 


8 


[ 256 ] 
thoſe laws, by which all are bound. 
It is certainly difficult to diveſt the 
mind of fixed prejudices, which 
appear to be ſo firmly, and even 


reaſonably eſtabliſhed; but by 
candid and ſteady inveſtigation we 
may diſcover that zhey are not al 
ways | the moſt faithful delegates, 
who a are abſolutely dependent for 


the po lefon of their important 
3 upon choſe by, * — they 
afe delegated, - This charg ge 15 


ee in theſe days, of too va- 


47 Bil A I 


5 
uable a nature not to be preſerved 


— Mit 


by every means; an it is evident, 
by. numberleſs inſtances, that the 
= of the conſtituent i is flat- 
tered and purſued preferably to 


his real intereſt, « or to truth, be- 
: | cauſe 


_ 4 
| FY BD 
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cauſe t the delegate finds his 402 
count in chis "inſidious conduct . 


Thus i it appears chat the people | 


have” in reality more” reaſon to 
queſtion the ſervices of their own 
repreſentatives, ſince there exiſtths 
ſerds of a ſeparate intereſt be- 
tween them, than of the peers, 


for Skample, who can purſue the 


rea] welfare of the people, without 


any private' reafon” for ſtudying, 
lb wleig their inclinations. If 


mode of reaſoning, and if it be 


true that the opinions of the mul- 
titude, from the "impoſſibility of 


cheir judging with preciſion, of 


 * Aproof of this, among ia! may be found 
on the famous queſtion upou the diminution, of. the 
influence of the crown. Vide introduction, page 27. 


8 ſtate 


there be any ſoundation for this 
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Gage affairs, muſt be unſteady, and 
fuRuating vi, from a vie of 
Pfaſerxing thein truſt, the repre- 
ſentatiyes of this mukitude: muſt, 
wagreatimeaſure, waver and fluc- 
wats: with, their principals; it 
ſhould, ſeem à neceſſary conſe- 
wenge, that, the. greateſt; adran- 
tage reſults to, the legit 
this county from che eſtabliſh 
ment of thoſe, branches of it, 
whichare not, from. che ſamę cauſe, 
Jybjee AG.” 
Ad 11 11 Rax cRarao $48 16 91 I, 
[8 IGapplareies bs: Gi! this ale; that. the 
wn ot eee tha the ls, of 
ys he, | May be permanent, it is re- 
Center that the legiſlarivle peter be di 


_ © vided,—that they may have weight and continue 
41 in force, it is_neceſſary that the e power 
« ' ſhould be one,” 2 7 2 | 


fi — 
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ft poffible ſo to eonſtitute them, as 
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142 therefbie „it Hod bende 
frable that the repreſentatives of 


the people, who ſo juſtly poſſefs fo! 


great a weight in the national con- 


ces, hold alſo be et from 
this teſtraint; let useonfiderif it be 


this they may be leſs liable to this = 
Wittit of Readlineſb and preciſion i: 
cheir councils; prefer ing, at che 

time Hine, faslate, de Een er- 
tending their character of repre. 
ſentetives. of the Cormuns at large 
— This will bring us to the pla 
promiſed at the concluſion of my 
kt letter; but it will be proper 
to inrto duet ie with many preſa- 
tory obſervations upon the preſent 
55 of election and "repreſenta! 


8 2 A 


to T 

dads ali * abies they are liable 
to, which occaſion the pteſent uni- 
ka ee af, dete ee II 
=[103 80718. 1 wy 
It ſhould em. they 1 is 

more wanting in the Houſez-than 
our of itʒ in the: elected; than in 
the elec dort. And as it is imme- 
diately from che firſt of theſe, that 
every benefit, as well as every evil 
of repreſentation | muſt - reſult, it 
muſt. be of infinitely. more. conſe- 
quence, uo are choſen, than. by 
e s e 5 


53” 911 38 
16 this Vater ſtair i 9 
pears to be, and if a ſalutary and cf- 
ſectual reſorm be in meditation, will 
it not i be the pant al. true wiſdom, 
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to beet and «Fertath che parti- 
cular objects of the people's choice, 
as well as the mode of exerciſing 
that right? Be this right ever ſo 
fairly ſettled; be this great privi- 
lege of the voters ever ſo *ade- 
quately adjuſted, ill: the ſole end 
of the inſtitution will fail, if fit 
ſübjects are are wanting for the exer- 
ciſe of them. Should the conſti- 
tuent body be ever ſo eapable, or 
inclined to fill their Houſe with a 
yorthy ſet 'of repreſentatives, : as 
matters now'ſtand, this defirable 

event cannot deperid upon them, 
They can force nobody into their 
fervice, and are oſten obliged to 
return thoſe whom, in their con- 
ſciences, an 2 Can 
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they, in ſuch a caſe, be ſaid to be 
. repreſented? and can their privi. 
lege, under de circumſtances, 
; be really regarded : as ſo important 
and valuable? So far the contrary, 


cht a gight, ſo citcumfcribed and 


fette red, may become a ſerious dil: 
anke, and the poſleſors may 
the poſſeſſion of it. Bythe claws they 
are conſtrained to be repreſented, 
and in the only fairſenſeof the Ws 
they have no repreſentatives. A 
little calm inveſtigatjon of the real 
ſtate of parliamentary repreſenta- 
tion would prove. the inſufficiency 
ol it; and the ſame inveſtigation, 
applied. ta the arguments hitherto 
"ſg whe it TIO and, im- 
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If late reformers could, by 
ee endeavours, procure 
a new race of men, from which 
to chuſe their repreſentatives, with 
better inclinations, and fewer paſ- 
ſions, with more virtue, and fewer 
| dangerous vices; then, indeed, 
would their patriotic cares deſerve 
the thanks of the public. As 
long as the ſtuff remains the fame, 
of which candidates for parlia- 
mentary honours are made, ſo long 
muſt the choice remain pretty in- 
different; and though it muſt not 
be inſinuated, that there is not a 
great variety in the diſpoſitions 
and capacities of this rank of men; 
yet it will be found, chat much the 
_ proportion of the worthy and 
a _. unworthy 


1 65 1 

unworthy will be returned to par- 
liament, during the prevalence of 

good or bad qualities, exiſting « 
the nation at YR ww rj 
It is evident, that e thi 
Great are depraved, the people 
will be ſo like wiſe; chat a ſpirit of 
corruption gone forth-will equally 
infe& the elefors and the electea; 
and that a vicious ſet of voters 
will never make it a point to chuſe 
a virtuous ſet of delegates.Upog 
a ſuppoſition, therefore, that vice 
and depravity prevail in our days, 
can it be deſirable to extend the 
temptation to corruption, by ex- 

yore eee of >" 
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- A warm advocate ſor the rights 
of che people would: be apt tolof 
His patipnce upon reading this ſen- 
timent, thus hazarded: but be- 
fore it be intirely condemned, it 
would be but juſt to attend to 
*rhat may farther. be advanced 
pod this delicate article. Your 

cue ſpondent is as Gncere a friend 
4o the pebple and their privileges, 

85 the moſt enthuſiaſtic member 
eee 
art neither || conſtitutional, nor 
wholeſome Heis fmly ef opinion, 
that a mode of exerciſing the pri- 
vilegeof fuſſrage maybe laid down, 


N would ſecure this privilege, 
HN 25 1 
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tothe utmoſt extenſion, free from 
che fatal effects which top evi 
dently attend it, eren under itt 
enz eee boat 8055 th 
A will be e os 
a fair and impartial view of .the 
nature and effects of parliamentary 
repceſentation;, as. it nom ſtands, 
doch wih reſpect to the gut, 
and the caſfituent; and as, indeed, 
it muſt continue to ſtand under 
ere mode of , reform, which bas” 
hitherto. been offered | to publis 
conſideration.---It has been. ſaid, 
that the importance of the charge = 
lies upon the ficſt of theſe; and 
23; long s- the right of being 2 
antns aber eit 


it 


+ wig 5 

it 1 is hard to diſc er what advan. 
tages would accrue to the nation, 
60 effecting any change whatever 
in the mode of clecking theſe de. 
legates, which would not effec- 
tually exclude men of a certain 
deſcription, VEAGERIBFCRC bra vis! 
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oy carifior be _ advanced. 
chat the abſolute” 0 


landed property to à certain a- 


| moumt, Thould be the ſole requi- 
lite qualification i in a Lacke 


amongſt the younger W and 
brothers of noble or opulent fa- 
miles. "Theſe, though - without 
poſitive poſſeſſions, are connected 
Wich the ſoil and its lords in vari- 
1 | aus 


e 


qus ways, and by various ti of in 
tereſt: but by what claim can an 
indigent ſtranger, or any other 
ſtroller, without family or fortune, 
pretend to be che Ipanſor, or che 
protector of the rights and pro: 
erties of Engliſhmen? The vurles 
brought. upon. this country, 5 
this, vague and ſenſeleß ſpecies 
of delegation, have been. i — 6 
merable: they, ery, much Jonder 
for, reformation than the: diſpro- 
portioned rights. of, the nl 
dent body, which. adit * Mae 
Nin in their, operation, jſp, Ir 
at the real diſpoſal of che, poſſeſ:. 
ben themſelyes, ſo often liable tg 
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* chief My Lord, 
Ape s — 9, ry — 
Foniog/ in Matter of this tute 
which comes Horte tb dan ind 
46 
packe ane experitiice! I che. 
_ ofrerie iiriters" upon govertitticnt, 
from Plato to Mr. a and from 
Binn to Dr.: Price; Hue been found 
extremely dblective, wherever 
Hei thaximehaveBetn ittempred 
co he reluced” to- practice: In Her 
tlirteen revoſtett provinces, whiere 
the laſt of chele going calls "is 
chat liberty, i in Alf ber charts, has 
 cliofen Her retreat, and where the 
perfection 


arc which; reſults from | 


„ 
perfection of Democracy may be 
ſuppoſedi to reſide, his prcegts ap- 
pear not to have produced theis; 
deſired effect; nor haue the Dee 
tor's pupils found it ꝑracticable to 
inſtructor, upon ever occaſicn, ta 
chereſora, quit out cloſets, and mis 
ummediately-with the people in che 
exerciſe of thoſe rights, which 
haxe been repreſented; with i 
mueh pomp of language, as. dio 
vine, unalienable, and indeſea- 
siti, without the poſſeſſien - dk 
© which they muſt be —_— 
6 _ ſlaves “.“ 
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Achs been already faid; that the 
preſent diſeantents upon the ſub- 
jeck of tepreſentation, are founded 
upon the difproportion between 
the elecber and the ele; the 
numbers who are unfepreſented, 
and the few who have more than 
their Hare of that divine bleſſing. 
Some of the advocates of reforma- 
tion wiſn, with! apparent juſtice, 
to render rpreſentation more ade- 
quats; and others are. fe Jealous 
ofthe riglus of the people; ds to 
- contend, that alinoſt every male of 
the age of twenty -one et be 
OE: itt ld cantly © 
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| Beſide u the codlille pale? — 
the great man a in 
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favour'of this extenſion, is the dif. 
fieulty of engaging ſuch numbers 
by-corrupt means; and the argu- 
ments againſt i it are the confuſion, 
the diflipation, the loſs of time; and 
the. general tumult which ſuch 
popular aſſemblies muſt neceſſarilyß 
occaſion. , Without ſtopping to 
conſider! che evils reſulting from 


hence, even in ſeptennial elections, 5 


and the increaſe of thoſe evils by 
rendering them more frequent, we 
will confine our reaſoning againſt 
theſe numerous aſſemblies, © to the 
convenience, or inconvenience,” of 


corrupting them, ſince they are 


allowed to be way and wo 5 
mote miſchievous. © 


| 
4 
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| Gfierencs in the weight of his bags, 
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To ſet this matter. * 3 
g wil canſiget it e 
2 Aer We will 
che whole ae = 
" fon this. purpoſe oy 
by os a eit, and 2 Karo 
2 — cg 
| kv - Algdesmen, thereo 2 
1 few. of the inhabitants. 
will, humbly, take. the. 1 
= log, far. Aj e 
| Wan only, that Serge 
wy ally free from. 4 
N . e and, in this oy” 
3 candidate will find 


whether 
town, 

he leaves the * 
th be. in the few, 
many. & ; 


If 
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Ii every cotrüptible lll Rast l 
price, chat price mult be 1 pro! 
—_ to the man, and the ſum 
fary to bias the deliewe ebn- 
Sade ab ene b tdontinrg 
would effectually ſecure a hundred 
nredy pot- boilers, Thb extenifi6n; 
therefore, of the right Would ſerve 
only to extenu the vice; and when 
thel riot and tomalt ef a Ver pol 
pulur canvaſs ate taken into che 
ant, no friend es good order 
and virtue would with te chatige 
the mode of election in ſuek a 
city, or to offe#fevery man in it 4 
temptation to emulate the depra- 
vir of his betters, who” wahld 
otherwiſe remain peaecabt at 
n, working honeſtly for: him 
San 7 2 ſelf 
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ſelf and his family, F ſatis 
fied at en n 
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| uf cheſs Arguments are; vali 
a-city,. they will be equally ſo in 
a county, or a-lef-popuilous! bo- 
rough- 31” and when the true nature 
of che duty. and functions of a 
member. gt. parli iament are conſi- 
dered, it Will be abſurd to ſay, 
that Old Sarum - may not contri- 
bute to the general welfare as eſfec- 
tually, as the whole county of 
Vork, even ſuppoſing every man 
e omar .. 


ſe 1 55 . 5428 gad, f 5 | 
Gi beſt of poſſible electors can 
io chuſe the beſt of poſſible-can- 

I didates, 
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dilutes,/ and gentlemen of as 
order will not be the better, or the 
worſe qualified for the great na- 
tional truſt repoſed in them, in 
proportion to the numbers that 
elect them: and as I hope it will 
be remembered, that it is neither 


this privilege, 1 will not heſitate to 
ſubmit my free and candid ſenti- 


pions: Sen m 


4 
. - 


| This leads us into a nicer inveſ- 
tigation of the nature and uſe of 
repreſentation, upon which im- 


portant article much more o ,%,ỹNB 


my wiſh nor intention to inſinuate, 
that any of the people ſhould loſe 


ments upon this great ſubject, to 
the better opinion of the n opt 


LES © 


1 
than can be — 1 the 
ash e, 1 


The n . Fl the | 
rights of the people ſeem to ex- 
preſs an opinion, that every indi- 
vidual is intitled to be repreſented, 
and to have his will conveyed to 
the Senate by his delegate. If 
their arguments do not mean this, 
they mean nothing; and if they 
do, they contain what is very apen 
to refutation.· If the opinions of all 
the electors in Great- Britain, even 
in their preſent pretended inade- 


quate proportion, could, by any 
magick, be let looſe in the Houſe 
of Commons, what confuſion would 
not enfue? and what end could be 
| anſwered, 


„ 
Anf efed, Either by the üellberl: 


tions, or the toticluſions of ſuch 
an aſſembly > What confiſtence of 


cbnduct GaN be expected ih the 
members of it, when it would be- 
come their duty to enforce, per- 
Haps, as many opinions upon the | 
fatne queſtioh, as they thight have 
of conſtituents? Such doAritits; 
when teduced to practice, muft 
deſtidy themſelves, and mike way 
for more rational, and more falu- 
tay notions concerning tlie teak 
import of fepteſenmtith.”" | 


The prevailing idea, that « at 
&6ntituents have a right to inſtrüch 
their delegates; and conſequently | 
chat chefe are under the * | 
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of ſubmitting their own opinions 
to, thoſe of their electors, need 
only to be fairly conſidered, to ap. 
pear deficient, impracticable, and 
It may be ſuppoſed, when the 
rank, property, and education of 
candidates for parliament are con- 
4 ſidered, that they may generally be 
eſteemed as wiſe and able, at leaſt, 
as the generality of their conſti- 
tuents; and ĩt would not be too 


much to add, chat they may be 


expected to be even ſuperior to 
the great majority of them. Would 


. one of theſe, who may reaſonably 


e to merit and poſſeſs the 


confidence 


r "wats. anna oa 


it not be thought hard, that any 


a +a, — — — — 
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confidence of his electors, ſhould 
be the only perſon concerned, who 
ſhould have no opinion of his own; 
that he ſhould be reduced. to a 
vax et preterea nibil, a mere echo? 
It would ſurely be ridiculous to 
expend ſuch ſums, and to employ 
ſuch intrigues, to obtain a ſeat in 
the legiſlature, for the priyilege 
of being a trumpeter; the {imple 
channel of the ignorant and con- 
tradictory wiſhes and ſentiments 
of all the. illiterate and depraved 
inhabitants of a populous town, or 

county! As this cannot ſurely be 
the ſcope. and meaning of repre - 
ſentation, let us diveſt ourſelves 


of every prejudice, whether popu- 
Ala, FX 


1 21 
lat, ariſtovrutie; or monarehieal; 


0 e eee 


A member ſent to ts Hbbſe of 
Oonimotis, from Whatever part of 
the kingdom, either of England, 

or Scotland, has à voſes in every 
matter agitatecd ih that Houſe, 
which relates to any part of the 
Aland, however diſtant fttitu the 
| ſpot, for ieh lie is feturned. 
Except the hbeal bufinefs Which 
es his imedimte cbnHskuents, 
and thetn'0bly, he s & uch the 
reprefentative of, and dught to be 
as much econeerhed for any pert of 
dock Kingdonis, a8 for UP own 


wurf, or botoigh,” ” 
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Ichis be ap inconteſtible tratds; | 
it follows of courſe, that he cannot 
be the mere partial voice of a ſmall 
diſtrict; but, from the moment he 
takes his ſcat, he becomes a Pus- 
ue Man, accountable to the whole 
nation, and, conſequently, not the 
obedient creature of any particular 
part of it. So forcibly am I im- 


preſſed with the perſuaſion, that 


this. is the true conſtitutional de- 

ſcription. of a member of parlia- 
ment, that I cannot think him juſ- 
tißable in preferring the local in 
tereſts of his particular borough, 
to-thoſe of the community at large, 
injuged; by the purſuit of thoſe in- 
. . ſhould: theſe argu- 


| ments 
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ments be confined to this iſland, 


ſiunce it is now evident to every un- 


derſtanding, that the moſt danger- 


ous conſequences might have en- 


ſued from a longer adherence to 


locality, in oppoſition to the juſt 
dra wy 638 een her 


* ; 4\, ; 


welt is as dire a 


general, more fatal to its welfare, 
than On ungenerous and con- 


Per or even Europe, and, 
 conle- 


great nation, and, conſequently, 
every part of 1 it; and nothing, | in 
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tracted ſpirit, which poſtpones 
univerſal good to partial advantage. 
This reflection, were it indulged, 
would carry us far beyond theſe 


W * 
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conſequently, lead us from the * 
jet immedi NEE | 
Sons Conn 
8 {That this is Siem of the 
conſtitution; and that the notion 
which prevails with ſome, chat the 
delegate is merely the voice, the 
automaton of his principal, is very 
defeQive, may fairly be gathered 
from the conſideration, that the 
power of removing a member of 
parliament, for any part of his con- 
duct, does not reſide in his con- 
ſtituents, during the legal term 
for which they have choſen him. 


Did the laws admit the very faulty 


idea, that the legiſlator is abſo-— 
lutely accountable to a ſmall num- 


ber of individuals, they would cer- 
Fo Fan ; 4 


Ti 486 7 
tainly impower them 80 difmiſ; 
him from thait ſervice whenever 
they ſhould ſee occaſion: they 
poſſeſs no: ſuch power and the 
a dangerous conf hon * 
: . Wer ben is the Parti. 
cular connection, it may bo aſked, 
hat the relation between the 
elafter and the alaften N I an- 
ſwer, none; except the 'acknow- 
ledgmetit due from the latter, fot 
the truſt and confidence repoſed 
in him: The fiſt has done his duty, 
| by. exerting; the beſt of his judg- 
ment in che choice of a nun every 
wax qualiſted to ſerve his country; 
and. it is the duty of the latter, 
I that moment, to regard his 


; immediate 


a] 


immediate. confliruents, in all ge- 
ngcal concerns, with the ſame eye 
that be does thoſe Yan . 
ker im tho Neue. „ etlie 


1 » ye 
7 7 ET 4K", 
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11 If. the ET dine be truez 

aud a member of Parliament be the 
repreſentative of the whole nation, 
ir fhoutt ſeem of little- moment by 
whom lie is appointed. This ſhould | 
render individuals leſs anxious for 
2 perſonal | delegate; and it ſhews 
the weakneſs of that argument, 
which inculcates the notion, that 
flavery muſt reſult from the want 
of ſuch immediate repreſentation. 


{ih compete nt number e „Abe 
280 ce upright, and opulent 
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commoners, repreſentingthe whole 
body of that denomination, con- 
verſant in publick affairs, and che- 
riſhing one and the ſame intereſt 
with the whole body they repre- 
ſent, muſt equally ſerve all. It 
becomes, conſequently, indifferent, 
by whom each individual is ſent. 

Every Engliſhman, of every rank, 
| has a claim to his ſervices; and 
this is the moſt ſimple and rational 
manner of underſtanding that great 
truth, +. that every man, in a free 
6 country, acts in the affairs there- 
6 of, either by Na or 4 
0 nene, 55 


„ 8 0 eee | been in this 
1 ht, aboliches all thoſe invidious 
SHOP d diſtinetions, 


12 
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diMnQions, in the conſtituent body, 
of qualification, rank, age, profeſ- 
ſion, or ſex; the perſon and Pro- 
pertyof every individual are equally 
protected; and the whole bodyof the 


people form, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, 


the third eſtate, by a ſet of dele- 


gates properly qualified to ſuper- 


| intend the true conſtitutional 
privileges of the whole, and whoſe 


intereſts are one, and the ſame 


with mw member of the com- 
. | Week 


The truth 97 8 Fas <A 5; 
here ſaid, appears to be tacitly:ac- 
knowledged: by the whole people. 
It would be rare to find a copy-, 
W or even 4 aer laboumbft 


[90] 


who would envy in a free-holder 
his 'right of voting, unleſs it be 
for the corrupt reward he may ob- 
tain by it; nor would it be adviſe- 
I able for the latter to uſe the ab- 
ſurd language, which ſome au- 
thors would put into his mouth, 
and to call the firſt a ſave. If the 
honeft free-holder has the trouble, 
or, if you pleaſe to call it, the right, 
of travelling to the fartheſt part of 
the county to aſſiſt in chuſing the 
knights of the ſhire; the copy- 
holder, and every other individual, 
| enjoys. exactly the ſame benefit 
from the ſervice of thoſe knights, 
as that ſuperior being, who thus 
exerciſes this great, important, di- 
vine, and unalicnable | privilege, 
WF” Pk which 
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„ 
which is extolled by ſome modern 
writers in ſuch pompous terms. 


As theſe appear to be unanſwer- 
able truths, it is much to be lament- 
ed, that they ſhould be unpopular; 
but as long as they are ſo, they muſt 
be enforced with great tenderneſs, 
and the prejudices of the peopl 
ſhould be reſpected. 


This intereſting ſubje& has oc- 
caſioned my taking up much more 
of your Lordſhip's time than I at 
firſt intended ; and as I find that 
more matter occurs which may be 
neceſ{ary to introduce the pro- 
_ miſed plan of reform, I will take 
Eo ba je 
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F T ER my yy -laſt long: letter | 
filled with matter prepara- 9 

' tory only to the promiſed plan of 

parliamentary reform, you will 

wonder at receiving another of the 

ſame kind, and perhaps, of the ſame = 

length. To one who feels ſo ſen· p: ; 

ſibly the importance of the ſubject, 

any excuſe muſt be unneceſſary:; 

Lſhall, therefore, proceed to illuſ- 

trate a part of the arguments ofr 

$543 | | | fered 
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L ess! 
fered in the foregoing letter, by 


examples _— from experience, 


A young gentleman, upon leav- 
ing the Univerſity, made' the tour 
of Europe to finiſh his education: 
upon his return a vacancy happen- 
ing in a populous borough, he was 
Teboinmended-! to the electors to 
All it: Certain / conditions were 
made Go prevent an oppoſition, and 
after his election, he complied with 

ſent to three hundred poriboiters | 

_ was, perhaps,not perſonally known 
to ten of his conſtituents, but his 
| guineas rendered him an excellent 
IG In what light muſt 
| this 


[29]. 


this tranſition appear to any con · 
ſiderate man, with true conflitu- 
tional notions of repreſentation ; 
and what opinion muſt he enter- 


thoſe rights ſo pompouſly deſcrib- 
ed! Thus connected with his clec- 
tors, this young gentleman could 
have no reaſon to expect from them 
any inſtruc tions, but thoſe which 
their example conveyed to him: 
. he, might fairly have fold thoſe, 
whomhe had ſo notoriouſlybought. 
This parliament expired, he was 
© choſen for a great and reſpectable = 
county, without ' oppoſition ; but 
at a ſubſequent election, a meeting 
of the gentlemen of the fame 
county was convened, to conſider, 
| 5 


tain of the great importance f 


N 5 


v 


abut; Ca 3 to re- 
preſent them. At this meeting a 
third candidate was propoſed, and 
after the ſpeech was made in his 
favour, it was not difficult to ob- 
ſerve in the countenances around, 
that an approaching conteſt, with 
all its conſequences, would be diſ- 
Pleaſing to a county, which had, 
for many years, n its es 
* ne 8 8 ted 


. 4 


The 8 al uded <A 
had ſerved the county in the- laſt 
parhament, ſcized the 1 opportu-. 
nity, and, expreſſing his ſenſe of 
the honour the county had already 
done him; he painted, in ſtrong 
colours, the pernicious effects of a 
— ſtubborn 
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Subbord conteſtʒ and concluded 


with binding himſelf, and propo- 
ſing to the other two candidates 


to abide implicity by the opinion 5 
of that very full and reſpectable 
meeting, where almo jolt every gens f 
tleman of NR was ONE 


4 * 5 


cs aid, dba * ſhould: be 
« the laſt man in England, who 
t would wiſh to diſpoſſeſs the 
lower claſs of the people of the 
« ſmalleſt of their privileges. That 
6 that of voting was of a nature 
not to be exerciſed but at the 
te will of thoſe, who ſhould offer 
« themſelves for their choice; that 
0 they could not force gentlemen 

into their ſervice, nor create an 
1 A _ 


1 
ii oppoſition in deſpite of them: ſo 
far it was evidently in the breafts 
$. of that aſſembly to prevent the 
. dangerous, and, perhaps, ruin- 
„ hich would, at the leaſt, diſ- 
4 turb the good neighbourhood 
and cordiality of a county re- 
% markable ſor both, and produce 
nothing but idleneſa, drunken- 
neſa, corruption, and bloodſhed. 
$6: Nor," faid he, „would theſe 
* calamities(for ſuch the examples 
of other counties have proved 
i them) bo confined to the elec- 
«tors alone, but pervade every 
©: eorner, and engage the very 
44 Joweſt of the people in the ge- 


mere In chis view 
6 © of 


1999] 
+. of things (and he could never ſee 
them in any other) he could not 
but think himſelf a truer friend 
4 to: theſe very men, by the pro- 
4 poſal he was about to make, than 
by giving them an opportunity, 
af exerciſing rights, which muſt 
inevitably be GY! MOI. 
« IEEE: en W 


1 Hidconctoded this ſhore . IT 
which obtained a general appro- 
bation, with the above propoſal, 
which could not but be accepted 
by his rwo competitors. The ſenſe 
of all the gentlemen preſent was 
immediately taken, and a great ma- 
jority appearing in favour of the 
old members, all farther oppoſition 
5 . ta 


[ 900 0 

to chem was very pridently and 
ſortunately prevented This aſ- 
_ fembly of gentlemen, hoſe prin- 
ciples and good ſenſe may fairly be 
ſuppoſed to carry as much weight, 
2 thoſe of the ſame nuinber and 

mk in any other part of theſe 
Kingdoms, approved of this ar- 
tangement; and the unanimity of 
that day muſt be a ſufficient proof 
that much may be advanced in its 
favour. | Amongſt tlia objectione 
to whieh it may be liable, the chief 
that preſents itſelf is, that by the 
reſolution taken at that meeting, 
the rights of the free-holders were 
_ exerciſed by the gentlemen who 


compoſed it, and not by the free. 
holders themſelves.” 
9 | e They 


verſal privilege. of the people at 


5 [ 30¹ 1 
0 2 They who contend for the uni: 


large to _ appoint their delegates, 
may, perhaps, aſſert that the whole 


are injured by ſuch proceedings; 
but it is notorious, that, as our laws 
now ſtand, they haye not A, this 
privilege, and that the wiſdom of 
almoſt every age has, refuſed it. 
Even at this day, the moſt ſtrenu- 
ous advocates for parliamentary re- 
form and the rights of the people, 


contend againſt this unbounded 


| right of, ſuffrage; and the friends 


of it, however high. in. rank, are | 
ue few indeed in in number OM] 


8 Ks provinces of Non. 75 


tis itſelf, where the democratic 


1995. 3 Tis 


To] 

| ſpirit reigns in all the beauty of 
youth and vigour, this univerſal 
right is not allowed; and, by ſome 
of their conſtitutions the qualifi- 
cation of voters is higher, even 
than in * ene The ne- 
— betet hk who have; 
and thoſe who have not this right, 
being avowed, the queſtion wil 
ariſe, where in prudenee and wil. 
N 8 chis line ae de drawn. 


* 3» 
- 


alta can ee more ea 
ment, and more intenſe confide- 
ration, than the alteration of an 
old ſyſtem, which has been ſo long 


mim force, and appents to be ſo 
e eftabliſhed. Since, how- 


ever, 


[ 303 
ever, ſo many corruptions have by 
length of time crept into it, it is 
highly tequiſite that the Whole 
ſhould be new-modelled; and 1 
ſincerely join my prayers with thoſe 
dom, that ſuch regulations may 
take place, as will ſecure to the | 
nation ar large the bleſſings of in« 
duſtry, mem e | 
mm” A 


» Without a mutual n 1 
all ranks and denominations of 
men; without the ſteady purſuit 
of one general intereſt, theſe bleſ- _ 
ſings will never be enjoyed; and 
it is devoutly to be hoped, that 
tur" ſounded" eee ee 
es f dangerous 


„ 
dangerous Ruggles, between the 
| different limbs of the ſame. trunk 
5 may be done away, and that aL. 
may contribute wiſely and amica- 
bly to the good of All. The great 
| impediments to this defirable ſtate 
| of happineſs are thoſe deſtructive 


8 5 5 paſſions, ambition, avarice, luſt 


of power, revenge, intemperance, 
envy, and pride. Since theſe paſ- 
fons can not be eradicated, but 
by a new formation of the human 
ſpecies, it is the part of wiſdom to 
contract, as much as poſſible, the 
field i in FL ors wee vi 


— ; 4 4 


a 
3 
— 


Ten will : perceive, my dear 
Lord, the point to which this rea- 


ſoning tends, and chat, had I been 
200133 } * | | a leading 


— 


lt 903 1 


| +leading gentleman at the ments 
ing of the county abovementioned, a 
1 ſhould have moſt cordially. ſes - 
conded the motion to abide by the 7 
ſenſe of it, without proceeding to 


2 poll. The objection to this has 
been mentioned above; and it 

would have been a grievous offence 

againſt the rights of the free-hold- 
ers, if the direct exerciſe of them 
were really of ſuch ſignal . 
quence. as many dee 2 11 5 


5 
2 4% ©2131 


We will. taker ihe bar Wick. 


"fe the operation! of theſe rights, 


and diſcover, by #305 ape their * 


true wajional, OPS 


- The fit writs thar were eie oa 
X for 


as: 


2 
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nn. beating any re- 
ſemblance to thoſe of this day, were 
directed to the counties, cities, and 

populous towns; that they might 
fend; for the Paepote of giving 

_ their advice, in certain publick 

evneerns; diſcreet and intelligent 
perſons © from among ff themſehoes, 
the numbers of whom for each place 
reaſonably ſuppoſed, that the peo- 
ple in theſe ſeveral places were beſt 
acquainted with the capacities and 
qualities of thoſe wholived amongſt 
them; it would otherwiſe be pret- 
ty evident, by the ſpirit and im- 
port of the writs, that they would 
have been directed to the indivi- 
duals themſelves, They were to 
1 HL 79) give 


[47] 
give their advice in certain matters, i 
with which the court and the great 
counſellors were unacquainted; 
and if, upon this {light foundation, 
ſuch a pile of | repreſentation. has 
been inſenſibly erected, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that this intention was 
not manifeſt when the firſt ſtone 
was laid, However that be, ſuch” 
a ſyſtem has been eſtabliſhed, and 
our preſent buſineſs i is to conſider, 
how far the voters of the county in 
queſtion, and the ſervice of the 
nation were really injured by the 
n taken at * nen 


A . i, 21 1; g 
ey Apgar in the leaſt: conver- 
ſant in election concerns, will en- 
„ ſhadow of «doubt that 
. WO) K X 2 | the 8 


L 3086 
the two candidates, who had a 
; great majority of the gentlemen 
preſent in their favour, would have 
been ſure of their election, if the 
whole county had been polled; 
and, conſequently, that the un- 
ſucceſsful” ae acted r 
W e 1437 Haha 207. 
'R I ol i | 1 
Abe Ger — add) in 
every county, who has not the 
baſe intention of ſelling his vote, 
will attach himſelf to, and be 
guided by, the opinion of ſome 
ſubſtantial and more intelligent 
principal. And it is a conſtant 
cuſtom, at theſe elections, for gen- 
tlemen of influence and property 
0 ride to the poll at the head of a 


9. S XK numerous 


ö 
: numerous train of voters, natori 
duſly under their guidance. That, | 


this conſtantly 10 %, is indiſputa : £ 18 


ble; whether it ag 0 be ., ſhall 
be conſidered preſently. Theſe 
electors could not create candidates 
in deſpite of their inclinations, ſo 
that, of the three in queſtion, the 
two who had ſo many of theſe gen 
tlemen of property and influence 
engaged to them, were, upon this 
principle, certain of ſucceſs, with- 
out the formalities of any farther 
canvaſs or poll. It may alſo be 
added, that this was done with- 
out the ſmalleſt injuſtice or detri- 
ment to any of the electors, except 
thoſe whoſ& ſordid and corrupt 
wer werhed gilappointment; ; 
$19310105 | | ſinoe 
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Wers they muſt have ultimately 
been repreſented by thoſe geritle- 
men; ' who had the majority of the 
meeting, and were, in effect, the 
repreſentatives of the majority of 
the under free-Holders. ca 


— 5 A ; 14 ; 2 4 : O RA . g 
Let us now conſider candidly, 
ow far ſuch influence and power 


ol the principal e eee 
3 betten Hear 50 8 to era 


1 


t 


If whe function and duties of 
ga men are of ſuch infinite 
conſequence to the whole com- 
munity, is not a moſt | effential 
Truſt repoſed i in thoſe who create 
them? a truſt, for the due exer- 
ciſe of which, every elector is ac- 


countable 


and could he wiſh to ſee a Houſe - 


(814 1 
gountable to the whole nation, | 


| from the King, to the child in the 
cradle of the peaſant. Will any 
man in his ſenſes pretend, that 
the knowledge, the experience, 
the judgment, and the diſintereſted 
virtue of the very great majority of 
thoſe who claim the right of ſuf- 


of Repreſentatives filled by. the 
(pontaneous choice of ſucheleQors, 
without the interference and guid - 
ance of men of more knowledge 
_ and; conſequence? I will be bold 
to aſſert, that theſe electors them 


ſelves would, in general, reſue 


the unaſſiſted exerciſe of ſo impor- 


e and nothing ſpeaks 
e 


28905 


dis Ari more evidently, 'than 
the readineſs: with! which fowl 
univerſally ſubmit their opinions 

thoſe.c of their more ihe 
neighbours: | It miſt alwa ways hap⸗ | 
pen, that the gentlemen, who 
offer themſelves to the choice o y 

the people, are perfectly unknown 

to the maltitude; wee 
rits and demerits are not hidden 
from men of that rank, to whoſe 
advice and aſſiſtance the inferior 


voters recur aun theſe occaſions.” N 
be Won STOR, to 137.16 wii. 


If corruption, that infernal bane 
of all national felieity, merits exe- 
cration and abolition; and if the 
right of election muſt be preſerved 
to chat rank of men, whoſe ne- 
ceſſities, 


1 


ſibility to the dictates) of /honoury 
render them moſt liable toit; can 
a real friend to his country wiſh to 
diſcountenance that influence, by 
which alone it can be counteracted: 
and aboliſhed? Be his wiſhes What 
they may, ſuch influence muſt 
exiſt as long as a natural and ne- 
ceſſary inequality has place amongſt 
men. The number will be diffi. 
dent, and will be led: and, even 
amongſt the very loweſt.. claſſes, 
there is not a little community 
without its Cog du village. Who- 
ever denies and cenſures this, muſt 
cenſure nature and the decrees of 
providence. No ſet of men can 
1 or July ene themſelves 
0 


#6] 

to theſe. palpable decrees; nor 
| excitethe people to a perfedly in- 
dependent and unadviſed uſe of a 
tial for the contracted experience 
CR III) it. 


. Should nor my workin . 
— weight, let us 3 
even the Prince of Reformer 
himſelf. He ſpeaks, indeed of the 
influence of the Peers, but the 
truth he maintains is equally ap- 
plicable to that of the powerful 
| nme. * 9 5 is non” ſays 
be, 


. /* Thoughtzen the Cauſe of tho pa Dip 
tents, p. 27, ilch edits 


* 


L561 
4 ewe per of n — 
'cerns. ” Whilſt they are men f 
property, it is impoſſible eo pre. 
vent it, except by ſuch means 


as muſt preventall property from 


its natural operation; an event 


& not eaſily to be compaſſed, 


<'while property perty is power; nor 
oy. any means to be wiſhed, 


* while the leaſt notion exiſts of 


8 the method, by which this ſpi- 
« rit of liberty acts, and of the 
< means by which it is preſerved.” 
So far this author is clearly of our 

opinion; but, in the ſubſequent 
part of this paragraph, you will | 
. = | 2 pn 


£316] 
0 vours to explain away; the trpth 
chat had eſgaped him, byattributing 
te the importance of the people 
the operation and the effects of that 
influence. Ne proceeds to ſay, 4 If 
& any particular peess, by. their 
uniform, uprigbt, conſtitutional 
conduct, by {heir | public, and 
By theira private yirtues; have ac. 
s quired/ an influence in the coun- 
* repthepeople,,n whoſe.favpur 
3 * that influencedepends, and from 
oo” whom, it aroſe, will never be 
21 duped into an opinion, that ſuch 
gteatneſs in a peer is; the deſ- 
Ee potiſm of; an wriflocragy, when 
they know and feel jt 4 to be the 
Wt effect and pledge of their own 
* Importance,” That. is, in other 


ov; a words, 


. 
words, if the people did not exiſt 10 
with the. important riglits they poſ- 


ſes; ſuch peers could) not poſſeſe 


this inffuence. This we all Know; 
but, if it be (true; as this author al 
lows, that nature; property; and 
virtue, with their neceſſary effects, 
muſt be attended by that influence; 
aslong as they have place in thie uni 
verſe, they become conſequentlythe 
grimunt mobile, the efficient caüſe, 
and not that importance which 
the lauthor uſerihes tocth people 
Sr rns 
gelt is by no means intended to 
diſpute | tlis importance, but to 
chiterid for tlie virtubhs and falu- 
tary uſe of it; and as it carinot be 
expected, that the people, unaſ- 
101A ſiſted 


3783 
ſiſted ſhould poſſeſs in themſelves 
A Pre eres upright, conſi- 
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5 Would to Godl chat this de. 
cauſe to lament the ruinous effects 
ofa CONTRARY INFLUENCE, 
and the miſery that muſt ever at- 
VERY OPPOSITE: ALI. 
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After the two univerſities, the 


39 


corporations, and principal inhabi- 
tunts of cities and great towns, 

who have the right of election in 8 
them, are, perhaps, the moſt re- 
ſpectable bodies of clectors who 
ſend members to parliament; if the 
Uberty has been taken above to 

ſuppoſe them, for an inſtant, as cor- 
ruptible as their neighbours, it was 
only for the ſake of the argument, 
and in order to confute the miſta- 
ken notion, advanced by the friends 
of an univerſal right of ſuffrage, 
that ſuch à plan would "aboliſh 
corruption from the r of 
ORE] e N 
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1 
ſider theſe corporations in nearly 
the ſame light, with the gentle. 
men at our county - meeting. They 
are the repreſentatives of their 
fellow citizens, as thoſe were of 
the. inferior free - holders; and 1 
will, therefore, refer to the reaſon- 
ing. in ſupport of the reſolution of 
that day, which. is rs A 
e inſtance before us. 


8 513 8 N: N 


ps i be difficult, . 
by at unjuſt, to attempt to perſuade 
men of their being aggrieved, when 
their beſt reaſon convinces them 
rhat they are not fo and, the 
many examples of great and popu- 
lous towns, which wiſely reject this 
hoaſted right of Being immediately 


e repre - 


RR A Co. E7S _AOY Jha 


wt. 
a ſpeak more forciblyito | 


the underſtanding, than all the en- 


thuſiaſtic harmangues and publica - 


e en and | 


&, Heuto ESL 77 2 wt 10 


miſ 7 ule; 


nonzifgon Brin 1 41 4011. 3 1810 1 


There remains to canlicer what 


poſſible advantages can ariſe to the 
nation from the exerciſe of this 


right, by the corrupt and 0 
inhabitants at large of thoſe aban 


doned boroughs, - which have * 
ig" often, and ſo guftly,. the object 


of public as well as private ani- 
madverſion. They haxe well de- 


ſeryed the name of the. « «rotten 


part of the conflitution,” io 


emphatically pronounced by a late 


iluſtcious en are the 
"FIC Jo1 vile 


of all calamities muſt enſue the 


[$27] 


vile nurſeries of every view t-bhich 
human nature is liable; and if pa- 
triotiſm corſiſts im the culture and 


: promotion of theſe, the greateſt 


total miſconception and confuſion 
of truth * m_ of un 4 


Ws + A 6f POR was, 
in very early times, confined wich- 
in much narrower limits, by a re- 
| gulated qualification in free-hold- 

ers, exceeding that of this day by 
ten to one, theſe arguments muſt 
A have ſome weight. But if we take 
into the account the increaſe of 
population, and the ſtill greater 
d owers, which the 
| == 


"0 UF 
_ repreſentatives of the people ire; 


by dome means or other, ee 
wich p it muſt be fully to rener | 
antirm examples, or to contend _ 
ee $9: of this e 

leger 7 fie +; oe”. 
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vnidhl6ds yl ol w475;19 55 Pte 
tom the ebident intent and 
ſpivit-6f the firſt write that were 
ifſued for aſſembling a parliament, 
the members were literally to be 
cholen from among the very peo- 
pe to whom theſe! writs were di- 
reed; ſo that, in ſtrictneſs, a2 
great part of the ſeats in that houſe 
ſhould; at this day, be occupied, 
aeeording to theſe lovers of anti- 
quity, dy the reſpectable pot-boilers | 
of Hindon, Shafteſbury, &c. c. 
+1212, Ya The 
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The Seen of ug ian ur 
now compoſed of all ranks of men, 
from the eldeſt ſonof the firſt duke, 
to the very loweſt-voter-in one of 
theſe boroughs; and, till the friends 
of confuſion ſhall have accom- 
pliſhed their wiſhes, by aboliſhing 
every kind of gradation amongſt 
Hen, and byi: pounding into one 
heterogeneous and diſcordant mals, 


5 1 rank, properiy, ſcience; and 


_ every virtue, with the contraries 
of all theſe; till, in ſhort; the le- 
velling ſpirit, which is gone abroad, 
tall haye completely finiſhed its 
righteous work, theſe diſtinctions 
muſt remain in ſome preſervation. 
of men, from whom are taken the 
1 5 TO I repre- 


* —— 


[3%] 
repreſentatives of the whole; and 
nothing is more certain, than that 
they ought, according to the original 
lem, to be the real n . 15e 
3 p 1 U bee 
Atta diſtincion e pe- 
been between the knights, the 
citizens, and the burgeſſes, pra 
vails no longer: they have now the 
ſame privileges, the ſame functi- 
ons, and the ſame confidence; 
and, as the field from which they 
are taken, is very extenſive with 
teſpect to rank, property, and 
every conſideration, the ſentiment 
is not very ariſtocratic, which 
would . the expediency of 
oa F-y 2 confining 


* 
f 3 . 
La 


confining the wirimate power of 
1 to . e * 72 


0 2 * Fog Ir „ 
founded in truth, and that there 
muſt naturally prevail a mutual 
intereſt in every common wealth ; 
if the welfare of the commonalty 
| by the real cate of thoſe who re- 
preſent it, it ſhould ſeem, as has 
been already ſuggeſted, of little 
moment by what means the repre- 
ſentative body of che wholg is 
formed; however little it may he 
intended to deprive the el 
their ſhare | in its formation. 


8 


1 re of: mid and happineſs 


are 


1 

are the chief objects of purſuit, that 

ſpecies of government, the 'beſt 
calcalated to fecure them, ſhould 
be the beſt. At the ſame time it 
is contended, that the beſt conſti- 
tution is that, where almoſt every 
individual has a ſhare in the go- 
vernment. Nothing, however, is 


more certain, than that ſuch a con- 


ſtitution is the leaſt calculated to 
produce the real bleſſings reſult- 
ing. from that peace ntl 


* 
2 


e the annals of this FREE 7 
- Country. with thoſe of any other, 
and examine-which has been the 
moſt liable to that bane of every 
human felicity, civil diſcord. The 
train of thought which flows from 
this 


. 828 I 


1 this tefleckon; is extremely para- 
; doxical: it holds out to our view 
che firſt of bleſſings, and ſhews us, 
at the ſame time, how incapable 
man is of enjoying it, in his pre- 
ſent ſtate of imperfection. 80 ge- 
nerouſſy impreſſed are ſome friends 
to mankind with the deſire of 
maintaining them in every right 
they inherited from nature, in the 
infancy of ſociety, that they loſe 
ſight of their true intereſts, in their 
pegs ſtate * age ee 
GEE 
If we-return with the poets to 
thoſe days of innocence ' which 
formed the golden age, it muſt be 
allowed that ſuch creatures could 
not poſſeſs too o much liberty, or 
1 | | too 
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too many privileges. Thoſe times 
are no more; and if it would he - 
dangerous, and in ſome  reſpets | 


either for rights, or manners, to 


thoſe regions of idea and fancy, it 
muſt exceed the wiſdom of man to 
aſcertain the boundary of our re- 
troſpect. Nothing, therefore, is ſo 
vague and unſatisfactory, as the re- 
. Currence t6 Finsr PRINCIPLES, (| 
an ee e zend n 009 
de wood onde, my 8 
is wel aware of the ſlippery ground, 


to which bis philoſophy has led 


him. He profeſſes himſelf an en- 
 thuſiaſtic- admirer of the Engliſh 
conſtitution ; but honeſtly . avows 
his opinion, that its frame is too 
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pr[ſe bor human imporſection · 
That we may live to deſerve the 
blefings it is calculated to pro- 
duce,; is his moſt ſervent, but 
hopeleſs prayer. Lat us, in the 
mean time, ſtrive to maintain the 
purity of that conſtitution, by ren · 
2 ourſelves worthy of it. In · 
ſteac end of encouraging thoſe ſtrug- 
ON = for power, which the different 
branches of that conſtitution are 
too apt to excite; let us labour to 
Arengthen thoſe principles of con- 
cord and union, which are the ſoul 
of it. It is the part of true wiſdom 
to check thoſe efforts, however 
they may indicate the ftrength and 
vigour of this form of government; 
bed " 8 
ee which 


F 
_ which tend to ſeif-deltrudtioni 
The ſtrenuous endeavours of our 
greateſt: and 2237 men, mult be 
directed to this ſalutary end, in all 
Plans of teformationz in which | 
they will: never loſe fight of that 
firſt, though much nen 
N GENUINE LIBERTY. - 119 
| 40 Jedi f 

"Ie is e 0 — . 
heart, that I declare it as my opi- 
nion, that more firmneſs of mind, 
more uprightneſs of intention, 
more ſagacity, more patriotiſm, 
and more virtue, never reſided in 
the executive power of this realm, 
than at this day; nor in any ad- 
miniſtration to which that power 


n e, This, there - 
8 $4 fore, | 
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fore, is the ppy period, in which 
the nation may expect the choiceſt 
bleſſings; one of the firſt, and moſt 
deſirable of which, is a thorough 
and radical correction of every ſpe+ 
cies of parliamentary abuſc in every 
ſtate of it. That you may live to 
enjoy this bleſſing. is the ſincere 
n e 
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TAVING at F finiſhed 
4 my long preface, and ſuff | 
ciently, tried your Lordſhip's pa- 
tience with preparatory, matter, I 
come now to the plan itſelf. Per- 
fectly ſenſible of the many objec- 
tions to which it muſt be liable, I 
fear none ſo; much as chat of its 
being entirely new. It muſt, how- | 
ever, be confeſſed, that nothing 
can be more dangerous than the 
altering, 


1 
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altering, or touching the parts of 
a old fnorirt, und that no eſſen. 
tial advantage can be gained by 


ſuch partial akerations:' It is-with | 
the utmoſt diffidence that an offer 


is made of the ſhell of this neu 
edifice : It is totally in the air; the 
apartments of it are ſlightly touch- 4 
ed; they ate leſt for the | 
hand of thoſe, Who Have mo 
taſte and intelligence; and, f je 
fhould never be uſeful, -it Gan 
Kat aniufe as a Oe 
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re e Ae li of the two FIN 
going letters is to offer a very hum- 
ble opinion concerning tlie true 
nature, and intention of Parlia- 
mentary Repreſentation; theabuſes 


1 BP 


. 


probability of cotrectiſg. thoſe 
abuſes bythe plans of reform, which 
| eee 5001 
: b:i239 node RR in agiily 325 tis 
It eee 
ters, that every Senator is a Pull 
Man, and not ſimply the: deperi- 
ſtituents; - That the Houſe of Re 
preſentatives would anfwer every 
purpoſe of their inſtitution, by 
whatever fair and uncorrupt mode 
chey maybe appointed to that truſt; 
chat they would equally - protect 
the rights, properties, and perſons 
of the ene guard their in- 
chorized a by election, or apy other 
2 | diſin- 
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PETS — to public 
freedom, when confined to the few 
and intelligent, than when extend- 
ed to the ignorant, and the corrupt; 
that nothing is more; fallaciqus 
than the common notion that the 
people, eventhoſe that have the right 
of voting, ate literally repreſented 
by their own ſuppoſed immediate 
choice; and, | conſequently, that 
the general extenſion of that right 
would induce infinite confuſion 
without the expected advantages. 
That, granting theſe poſtulate, 
the : frequency 'of N elections could 
anſwer no end, but that of en- 
Do — the opportunities of diſſi- 
| 8 pation 
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pation, debauchery, G and 
corruption; that the - preſent 
method of competition, and that 
by which the candidates offer 
themſelves: to, and ſolicit the ſuf- 
frages of the people, deſtroy the 
idea of their free choice and ap- 
pointment: They muſt receiye thoſe 
who offer, and even in caſes of 
competition, their field of election 
leaves them but little ſcope, and 
that of rejection ſtill leſs. But 
above all, it has been urged, that 
a reform is more wanted in the 
elected, than in the mode of their 
election; ſince in them is veſted 
che truſt and power of the whole 

Commons. | 


*. e 
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25 


D 
It ſhould ſeem a matter of gteat 
difficulty to remedy theſe incan- 
veniences, without fhockinghthe 
prejudices or inclinations of thoſe, 
who have attended to the great 
work of reformation; and even 
with due regard -to the favourite 
points of each, however oppoſite 
and difcordant. In the following 
plan, they, who delice the exten- 
ſion of the right of ſuffrage, and 
they, who think it already too 
much extended; they, who. are 
of opinion that the loweſt of the 

people are improper judges of the 
merit of parliamentary candidates, 
and they, who eſteem the privilege 
of election to be unalienably in- 
herent in every rational man, are in 
. a great 
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a great meaſure gratified.--- They, 
who think that the duration of par- 
haments is favourable to corrup- 
tion, and they, who with reaſon 
dread the conſequences of frequent 
riotous elections, find their ſeriti- 
ments attended to; and they, who, 
upon the ſoundeſt principles, are 
deſirous of aboliſhing corruption, 
find thoſe ptinciples reſpected as 
they deſerve, in the following ar- 
rangements. They ſeem to pro- 
miſe the abolition of all conteſts 
both in elections, and petitions 
upon undue returns, and to efta- ' 
bliſh the choice of the moſt pro- 
per repreſentatives with the free 
and unbiaſed conſent of every man in 

the kingdom paying to church and 


L 2 poor, 


J 640 


poor, without veſting the abſolute 
clection in ſuch multitudes, and 
thereby ſubjecting the nation to 
the moſt dangerous commotions. 


If the real and diſintereſted 
ſenſe of the commons of England 
can be conveyed to parliament by 
ſuch a ſcheme, by the moſt ho- 
nourable, and the ableſt delegates ; 
and if the whole operation of it, in 
which the people are concerned, 
may be effected with no more trou- 
ble or diſturbance, through the 
whole nation, at the ſame point 
of time, than the choice of a 
pariſh-officer, it may reaſonably be 
expected that it would be worth 
the” 1 attention. Upon the 

* 
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ſuppoſition that ſuch — 
could be gained without even de- 
priving any borough of its right 
of being repreſented; it may be 
hoped, that ſuch boroughs can have 
no juſt reaſon to complain of being 
deprived of a partial and excluſtve 
rigbt, (which itſelf argues inade- 

quacy) or that the legiſlature would 
ſuffer ſuch ill· founded complaints 
to operate upon their juſtice and 
their wiſdom. Whether theſe ad- 
vantages are obtained, and the 
ſoregoing evils removed is here 
fubmitted, my dear Lord, to your | 
clear and liberal judgqment, 9 


2 ARTICLE © 
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250 AA 10 R . 
TIE Houſe of ee eee con- 
6ſt of about the ſame number as at pre- 
ſent, of not leſs than five, nor more than 
fix hyndred: to be, for the moſt part, ſeut 
from the counties, according to a ſettled 
quota for each county. TINT 


ARTICLE 1, 

The qualification of a repreſentative 
ſhould nor exceed, in landed property, the 
preſent qualification for knights of the 
| ſhire, nor be leſs, if ſo little, as that for 
burgeſſes. Beſide the candidates fo quali- 
fied, all the ſans. and brothers of Peers, 
or of opulent Commoners, poſſeſſing land- 
ed property to a certain amount, in any part 
of the kingdom, ſhould be deemed qualified, 


REMARK ON ARTICLE HI. 
A more ſevere exatineſs upon the article 


of 
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of qualification, than bat bitberto been 
exerted, will be abſolutely neceſſary, under 
any regulations that may take place. I 
the plan Bere propoſed, any deception, in- 
deed, will be more difficult, ds the circum- 
ances of gentlemen are pretty well known 
in their own diſtrifts : and ſhould a ſuſpett- 
ed perſon flip himſelf into the number of Re- 
giſtered Candidates, it Joes not follow that 
the body of theſe will ultimately chuſe bim 
as one of their repreſentatives. 


ARTICLE I. 
8 Each county to be divided into diſtricts, 
with a town of ſome note in each: and 
no candidate to be deemed qualified, who 
has not been ſettled, a time ſpecified, with · 
in the diſtrict; except ſuch ſons or bro» 
thers of Peers, and great families, the 
chiefs of which families muſt have been 
ſo ſettled for the term to be fine. | 
| "REMARK 1 
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REMARK ON ARTICLE III. 


tf the diviſion of any county ſhould make 
it convenient, there can be no impropriety 


in mating one chief. town ſerve in two 


— 


. diftrifts ; provided it belong to one only 


with reſpect to its right of ſuffrage. 


AR TIL E- IV. 
The chief Magiſtrate of the chief town, 


in each diſtrict, is to officiate as the re- 


turning Officer thereof; to whom the 


ſeveral candidates qualified as above, or 

their friends for them, are to ſend in their 
names and qualifications. This is to be 
done at a time ſpecified, to enable the re. 
turning Officer toſend compleat liſts of the 
candidates of his diſtrict, to all the pariſhes 
within it, a certain time before the 


election. 


** 


REMARE oN ARTICLE IV. 


In this fir, 54 9 Aage EN the buſineſs, It is of 


little 
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little conſequence what number of candi- 
dates offer themſelves. Although qualified. 
to ſerve in parliament, and approved by. 
| the people as poſſible repreſentatives, they: 
are in this flage choſen only as electors in 
the * inſtance, 

ARTICLE V. 

Within a certain time after the ſaid liſt 
have been made known in the ſeveral. pa- 
riſhes, a veſtry is to be called in each pa- 
riſh, of ſuch inhabitants as pay to church 
and poor, for the purpoſe of chuſing a 
deputy from amongſt themſelves, who is 
to convey. the ſenſe of his conſtituents 
reſpecting the liſt of candidates, to the 
chief town of the diſtrict, upon the day 
appointed for the election. At this veſtry, 
the merits of every candidate of the diſtrict 
may be canvaſſed, and the deputy be in- 
ſtructed to give the negative of the pariſh 
| | 19g 


3461 
to any b of whom they may . 
approve, The deputy may be bound by 
oath to diſcharge this duty faithfully ;; and 
is to receive his oredentials figned by the 
miniſter and churchwardens of his pariſh. 


REMARK ON ARTICLE V. 
The ſame operation may be carrying on, 
an the fare time, through the whole county, 
in every pariſh, and with no more trouble 
mus the eboles of & pariſh rer Ar the 
Jole' bufintſy of the deputy is faithfully to 
cumvey the negative of the pariſh upon fach 
| of the candidates as they may difupprove, 

one _fuch deputy muſt fuſtice, be the pariſh 
ever ſo popuus . be is thei mars voice. 
The negative alſ# muſt be deemed fuſtriont; 


| fv by di every pariſhioner, foying to 


oburch and poor, (and a vaſt extenſion it 
# of the right of voting ) has the privilege 
7 a, bis alas an candidate of 


whom 
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comſdrreũ, it would be found to be'a power 
of much more conſequence than that which 
any voters paſſeſt ut preſent. How many 
boroughs and even counties are there not, 
at this day, which are repreſented by men, 
who are diſagreeable to the great majority 


of their conflituents 1 


Are tx vw ; 
Upon the day and hour appointed for 
the election in every diſtri ; the chief 
magiſtrate, or returning officer of the chief 
town thereof. is to call over the ſeveral 
pariſhes to ſee if the deputies are prefent, 
and duly authoriſed, He will then reat 
ſeparately, and propofe the ſeveral candi- 

dates, putting the queſtion upon each: 
| Whoever of theſe candidates ſhould have 
the negative of the majority of the depu- 
ties preſent, are, of courſe, rejected; and 5 

ge - | N 
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all thoſe who are not thus rejected, are 
returned, as duly elected for ſuch a diſ- 
tri, to the ſheriff of the county. None 
of the candidates to appear in the chief 
town of the diſtrict, the day of the elec · 
tion. 4 


9 


REMARK ON ARFICLE N. 

The abſence of any of the deputies from 
the chief tawn, upon the day of election, is 
no impediment to the buſineſs. Upon the 
principle here laid down, the great privi- 
lege of the people confiſts in rejecting, not 
in ſelecting: it is all that can be defired 
by them, or for them; and to that they 
are perfectly competent; nor can men have 
reaſon to complain, when their repreſenta- 
lives are ſuch as they have no objeqtion 
#0. Jt may, therefore, probably happen 
that ſeveral pariſhes may object to no one 
candidate upon their lift ; and in that caſe 
| i 
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it would be needleſs even to proceed to the. 
' choice of a deputy. | 


AI ᷑rI o ILE vn. 
The ſheriff, having received all the liſts 
from the ſeveral returning officers of the 
diſtricts of his county, regiſters the gen- 
tlemen fo choſen, (whom he may call re- 
giftered candidates) and ſends a ſummons 
toeach to attend at an appointed. time and 
place, in order to chuſe by ballot, from 
| amongſt themſelves, the quota of repre- 
|  ſentatives allotted to the county. Theſe 
repreſentatives, thus choſen, are returned 
by the ſheriff,” as members to ſerve in 20 
liament. | 


REMARK ON ARTICLE vii. 

' The ſheriff may ſend his precept to the 
ſeveral returning officers, who may ſummon 
the 1 8 888 men 7 their diſtrids. The 
ſpirit 
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nt of the original writs is preſerved 
. through this plan-—The deputies are choſon 
by the pariſhioners from themſelves— And 
in the laſt fbage, the election being by the 
ſelycy, tbe above principle it perfetHly ad- 
bered to, where it certainly ts of | the moſt 
conſequence. Theſe regiſtered men, quali- 
fed to be themſelves choſen, are, without 
doubt, the moſt competent judges of the 
. politic and app * each otber. 


LY ARTICLE vu. 

| There appears no. juſt reaſon for any 
alteration of the preſent mode of election 
in the two Univerſities, and the City of 

London. It were devoutly to be wiſhed, 

that the ſame could be ſaid for the City of 
Weſtminſter. It is a general nuiſance, 
extending its baneful effects through the 


| whole kingdom, that cries more loudly 
WL 8 0 85 for 


[31] 
for a ſpeedy and effectual reform, than 
any other part of the ſyſtem. . 


REMARK ON ARTICLE WII. 
_ There is not, ſurely, a man in bis ſober 
Senſes, who cen refuſe bir ofſent to this ar- 
ticle. The projettor is not ſo bold as to 
touch upen Weſtminſter as a great city; 
but be will take abe liberty with the pa- 
rides that compoſe it, to ſubmit to them 
the ſcheme of incorporating cbemſelvat with 
the county, and of appointing a deputy from 
each pariſb upon the plan bere propoſed. 
It would not be eafy to find a wiſe and ſo- 
ber citizen, who would, "at this period, 
with bis late - experience, rejett ſuch an 
| alteration, of 13 


| AR TIC E IX. 
Wich reſpect to ſome of the other Cities 
aud great trading Towns, ſuch regulations 


may 


Wes 0 
may be propoſed as would well accord 
with this liberal plan. Very uſeful mem- 
bers may be ſent to parliament from 
amongſt themſelves; and, upon that ac- 
count, the qualification in landed proper- 
may, " ſome inſtances, be commuted. 


bees REMARK ON ARTICLE. 2% 
"The projettor, perfectly unconſcious if 
any partial, or contractad entiments, 
cunnot admit the idea F any competition, 
or oppoſition” between the landed and com- 
mercial interefis. They depend upon 
each other, and, for- their mutual advan- 
rage, they aff each other. It muſt be 
 obſerued too, that great numbers of the 
mercantile ſubjetts of this kingdom have 
realized their property, and unite in their 
perſons both theſe interifts. There can, 
then, be-no danger, in this country, that 
the commercial intereſt can be negletted, 
? however 


_ [868] 
particularly attended to in this firtch, 


** ART 1CLE * K N 
be worth conſidering of what advantage 
it can be, that they ſhould retain their 


; preſent franchiſe, ſhould ſuch a plan be N 


put in practice: Obliged to ele& from 


their own diſtricts, and in the fair method 
eſtabliſhed in the counties, they would 


rights, and ſhould prudently acquieſce in 
the mode ſettled for the other pariſhes. 


REMARK ON ARTICLE X. 


T5. ſpecious argument of the ſacredueſe 
of charters ought to have no weight in this 


| Caſe, F the chartered right be that of 


| being repreſented, that is certainly not 
talen away by this plan, but juſt the re- 


Aa verſe. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

| 
— 

1 
{ 
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verſe. 1fby their charters he meant either 


an excluſive right of being\repreſented, or 


that of ſelling their votes, it muſt be folly 


and deprauity to contend for them ; it is the 


very n that Fell de nn: 


* 4 V f ty; +; 10 
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fo di thi wah: *. 
Tha nen vehich are SUI 
looked upon as private property, would, 


for the ſame reaſon, loſe their value. A 


juſt compenſation has been thought of, 

and it is not here ie to whale the 

prophiety of it. 
| REMARK ON ARTICLE Xt. 

It may be aſted, «whether in the purchaſe 

of an eftate in the borough, the conſtiences 

of the voters are alſo purchaſed: and whe- 

ther a man , great property and interęſt 

in a county has not a right, as well founded, 

to expect a compenſation. . 


Tr ARTICET 


1 8561 
$408 * R T 1 0K E XU. 
The. impoſſibility of carrying on the 
boden, of the nation, unleſs men in cer- 
tain offices have ſeats in the Houſe, of Com- 


mons, is evident. T heſe may, without 
difficulty, be ſpecified;. and ſhould fit i 


rigbt ef their Mees. So that men would a 


3 not be appoiuted to places of truſt, becaui 
they. had ſeats, but would entitle them» 
ſelves to ſeats, becauſe fit far their offices, 
* for the ane of their country. 


fo ' , b 
3 : _ 4 | | 
auld , baren Na Hu rt «+ 


eee ON ARTICLE xn. N 
Sbould this article carry the appearance 


— 


2 « increaſing the influence of the Crown; | 
let it be. conſidered to what a degree that 


influence, "on 6 ts OPT 4 
A R T 1 C L E XIII. | 


ments may expect, in ſuch a ſcheme, ſome 
A 22: attention 


% 


And. as the friends of frequent 3 1 | 


| 
1 
| 
| 
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und che while in five years, Whiichever 


» 
. 
, 
1 - 


17 
eie d thr Fg may not 


be athifs to change a fifth, a fourth, or 


2 third part of the members, annually. 
This latter number would render a par- 


Hatent anne! in part, and in the whole 


trimnial; as the firſt would '*quimquennial, 
n the "whole, and, in purr, \annudl alſo; 


fince a fifth would be changed every year, 


of theſe chtee portions of the houſe be an- 


nually changed, che members tlrus reliev- 


ing, as well as thoſe to be relieved, ſhould 


be ito choſen by ballot by"the'regifered 


nen, from aàmongſt themſelves: and in 


* aſe of vacancies by death, or any other 


cauſe, or of neceſſary abſence upon em- 
baſſies, or other ſervice, ſuch vacancies to 
be ſupplied by the ſame method, and an 
immediate ballot to be proceeded _ for 
that $4 agg ; 


REMARK 
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REMAAK ON ARTICLE XII, | 
he great argument againſt frequent 
parhaments, upon our preſent ſyſtem, is 
tbe confuſion, the idleneſe, the riot, "the 
vie of every lind attending a general elec+ 
tian; as well as the great impediment to 
the national buſineſs, reſulting from the | 
numberleſs petitions upon undue returns. 
| None of theſe evils would weift under ſueb a 
regulation; nor wauld it be eaſy to urge 
v regen: qgainf the. ferret pere 
liament here provided for, namely, the | 
triennial, with tb ebangeg onethirdyearly, = 


/ 


ARTICLE XIV. __ 
; No prerogative of the Crown is more 
eſſential to the general welfare, as well as 
to its own ſecurity, than that ofddiffolving N 
; parliaments, The exerciſe of it would 
be greatly facilitated by this plan; and 
vo degrees of diſſolution would neceb 


* 
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 farily be eſtabliſhed. One, by the bare 
afſembling-of the regiſtered men in each 
county to ballot for a freſh ſet of Repre- 
ſentatives: the other, by an appeal to 
the people at large. The temper of the 
times might occaſion à chang&in the re- 
turns, from the ſeveral diſtricts, to the 
ſheriffs of the counties; and gentlemen 
might offer themſelves, who were before 
either <difinclined to, or not A for 
the\ſervice, Nn wo We ys 


= 
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"pl And now, my dear Lord; the 
whole of the outline of the plan 
is before you. 1 a total change 
in the ſyſtem, of election and re- 
preſentation be wanted, and 3 
partial reform be as inadequate | 
| * ee it . to be n 


— * 


* 


* 
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rally thought, you may not eſteem 


this ſcheme entirely void of prac- 
; ticability. - When the privilege of 


putting a negative upon any can- 
didate is exerciſed by every man 

in the kingdom paying to church 
and poor, it amounts to a tacit 


confeſſion, that the repreſentatives 


of every one of that extenſive-de- 


- nomination are ſuch as he himſelf 


would bave given his aſſent to, 


had he been preſent at the laſt 


ſtage of election. This, as has 
already been ſaid, is a priyilege 


which, in the preſent mode of 


proceeding, -is by no means en: 


joyed, eyen by the comparative e 


few,” who have now the right of 


. | Voting 
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voting; and its roy: is per- 


fectly ſimple, free from all confu- 
ſion, and liable to no 1 
ſmiſter e of 


Weiden this and every 
other advantage, which ſuch a 
meaſure would ſeem to promiſe, 
there is reaſon to fear that nothing 


of this kind will be carried into 
practice; ſince the great evil that 
demands reformation, is the chief 


obſtacle to the aecompliſhment of 


it. This evil is known by the ap- 
pellation of Parliamentary Intereſt; 


of which valuable commodity, if a 
man poſſeſſes a good ſhare, it has 
not bitherto been thought neceſſary 


to 


[mT 


to examine his other pretenſions to 


rank and emolument. If, in de- 
. ſpite of men of this powerful de- 
ſcription, and of all thoſe who 
claim to be heard in the ſenate, 


from the diſtinguiſhed privilege of = 


ever be entertained of the deftrue- 
tion of that general enemy; ic may 
ſurehy · be expected, in theſe fortu 
nate times, when the King, the 
Peers, the people, and the whole 
government are leagued in the 
cauſe of virtue, of Ones and of 
the 3 of | 


 Theſsymy Lord aver, es, When 
che efforts of all honeſt men ſhould 
eee 7 
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. Rrenuouſly exerted, to tear up 
F | the very roots of undue: power and 
illegitimate influence, wherever 


they grow; firmly to fix the throne 
of our excellent ſbereign on its 
true foundation, the hearts of his 
loyal and affectionate ſubjects; and 
to convince the people that their 
real intereſts can never be ſepa- 
rated from thoſe of a truly Parzor 
King, Under this conviction, both 
their inclination | and reaſon will 

| induce them to purſue the wiſeſt 
means of obtaining the ableſt. and 
moſt diſintereſted repreſentatives. 
Men of this character, thus called 
to ſo important a charge by the 

| pacorraptd: concurrence, of the 


5 15 . multitude, 


„ 
multitude; and ultimately by ch 


uninfluenced choice of the A 
enlightened amongſt themſelvcs, 5 
Will invariably prove the firm, and 
| ſpontaneous ſupport * * of wiſe and 
virtuous government; as well as 
the moſt effectual barrier againſt _ 
all inſidious, and unconſtitutional | 


attacks, from whatever quarter 


Om are oy aimed, 
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I moſt bon wiſh, my dear 


Lon, that you may long live a 
bright example of that ſteady vir- 


tue, which is the true ſource of 
national grandeur and proſperity; 
Ae that ct may long enjoy, 


* Vide e 
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